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ART EDUCATION 
OFFERS A WAY 
OF WORKING 


JANE BETSEY WELLING Wayne University 
Associate Professor of Art Detroit 








MONG the many contributions of art 
education to the American scene, there 
is one which has not yet received its full 
emphasis. 





I speak of Art as a way of 
being, a way of working, a way of living 
in the world around us. The preoccupations of 
those interested in the arts are different—or rather 
they should be different—than the preoccupations 
of those interested in the so-called material pur- 
suits of living. But these art differences must be 








“To make the Arts 
mean more to every 
child who has the 
opportunity to know 
them.” 








tempered. They must be acquired slowly and surely 
in the social scene unless they become isolated, un- 
reasonable differences antagonistic to the social 
group. 


® This, as I see it, is the problem confronting Art 
Educators in the America of Today. Not to turn out 
more or even better art products in a material and 
exact sense, but to make the Arts mean more to every 
child who has opportunity to know them in our great 
school systems. 


® This is no easy task. Past experience has shown 
us that it is easier to control the effect of Johnnie and 
Mary on any given art result than it is to become 
involved in studying the significance of the thing 
done in terms of its effect on Johnnie and Mary. 


® The contemporary scene is full of indications of 

where we have fallen far short of our idealized paper 
aims for Art Education. We have taught the Art 
History of past times with such forcefulness and to 
such a bad end that our “products’’ when adult 
never seemed to know that they lived in the present 
and that the present must create its own art forms if it 
is to survive even in history. They, our art “products,” 
blissfully spent whatever they had on imitation 
antique furniture, imitation Greek garages and 
Gothic public buildings, reproductions of Old 
Maste?s, etc., ad infinitum, while around them in 
oblivion the really creative art workers of the present 
worked unheeded, unknown, and unpaid. 


® Realization of the uses of the Arts is deeper than 
the technics of quickly achieving an art product. It 
comes slowly from repeated satisfying experiences in 


working with art materials creatively, experimentally, 
and individually within a group which is also bent on 
The art 


experience begins with the sensory experiences of an 


the satisfaction of similar related interests. 


individual who projects his interpretations into 
material forms which in their material form are 
potentially stimulating and of interest to others who 
come in contact with them. Thus the creative process 
is continuously recreative. It goes on and on, 
expanding and increasing in power as it spreads out 


from the individual to the larger group. 


®@ This means then that the child in our schools must 
have time, space, and opportunity to work creatively 
and experimentally in the Arts; as an individual by 
himself and as a contributing member of groups with 
related or similar interests. Creative work can readily 
be stultified by coercive time schedules. The Arts 
cannot exist functionally in school or in society in 
cramped spaces with limited materials and tradi- 
tional academic formulas for their expression. 


® The Arts exist inherent in each individual and in 
the social scene. If they are to be adequately 
expressive and to function as an integral part of our 
culture, the habits of action which they involve must 
become a working part of every child's experience 


as he grows up in our great schools. 





Photographs by R. Steinen, New York 


The Art Class has become History's best ally in making it a live subject in the grades 
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ART PLUS HISTORY 


LYNN D. POOLE, Museum Docent 
Walters Gallery, Baltimore, Maryland 


OMETIME during the year almost 
every school is thrown into a male- 
strom of frenzied activity. Classes 
are at a standstill and teachers wear 
a harried look. The reason for this 
dilemma is the school’s annual oper- 

etta—one of those pagan rites that has become 

established in our schools. 





@ We have them because children like to be in 
plays, and like to have their education dramatized. 
Far-sighted educators have realized this and worked 
out methods of education to fit this youthful desire. 
Being vitally interested in art education I want to 
present a plan of integrated study which I have found 
to be very efficient. 


@ Art teachers are realizing the changing emphasis 
and ultimate objectives of their work. This trend is 
toward the foundation of an appreciation of the arts, 
rather than large scale production. The students 
must be taught simple art principles and techniques. 
No teacher hopes to give rise to a new Whistler or 
Cezanne, but she can know that she has given many 
students an appreciation of the arts which will be of 
great cultural value to them in later life. 


® It is possible to give technical training and a keen 
appreciation through a well-planned correlation of 
the various arts, with the co-operation of the other 
school departments. 


@® When you have received the promise of this 
co-operation lay out the plan for the year. The first 
thing is to choose a period of study. Such periods of 
cultural and art history as Primitive African, Mayan, 
Aztec, Inca, American Indian, Arts and Crafts of the 
Middle Ages, Europe of the 17th and 18th Centuries, 
and Early American, to mention only a few, can be 
used as a working basis. 


®@ For the purpose of clarity I am choosing the 
American Indian period as an example of how such 
a project can unfold. In broad, such a project is 
designed to study the art, music, dancing, literature, 
history, customs, and daily life of a certain period; then 
integrate the results into a finished dramatization. 


®@ For study in your art classes assemble a collection 
of photographs, slides, and illustrative books of the 
pictorial art, costumes, and objects pertaining to 
Indian rituals and daily life. If you are fortunate in 
having a well-equipped art or natural history museum 
that houses an American Indian collection near at 
hand, take your students there on a study trip. After 
several weeks of intensive study of the objects and 
techniques, assign each pupil the problem of making 
a drawing of an object studied. From here it is a 
logical step for the student to make a replica of the 
object drawn. By the end of the term the students 
will have an unusual knowledge of the arts and crafts 


Putting life into an 
old school subject 


of the American Indian. Masks, headdresses, costume 
pieces and accessories, scenic drops, and pottery 
will have been made for use in the final produc- 
tion. At the same time you have taught the neces- 
sary techniques of color, shading, perspective, and 
methods of life and line drawing, clay modeling, 
metal work, mask-making, and design. 


@ At the same time let the history teacher start 
the study of history, customs, and daily life of the 
American Indians. Too many times history is taught 
as a series of dull wars, peace treaties, and meaning- 
less dates. No matter how up to date our history 
teachers may think they are, lamentably the above 
is still too true. It does not need to be so. History can 
unfold as a series of fascinating events made into a 
vivid and living drama; if there were less of Muzzey 
and more of Cooper, Kenneth Roberts, and Sabatini 
there would be less surreptitious napping in history 
classes and just as much good history. This teacher 
should take her cue from the art teacher in following 
the course of early American history. This type of 
study will supply much in the way of authentic back- 
ground and ideas for your stage play, and will tie 
the art and history departments together. 


® Linking the same in the study of literature, the 
English teacher can have the students prepare scripts 
in anticipation of the production, leading up to it by 
reading the ample literature on the subject and the 
writing of essays. She will be fulfilling her duty of 
teaching grammar, punctuation, sentence structure, 
and composition. 


® With a bit of study and research the music teacher 
will find a wealth of music dealing with Indian 
themes. There are a number of companies that 
publish volumes of recordings dealing with the period. 
Many composers have made exhaustive studies of 
Indian music and have written piano scores for the 
same. Outstanding among these are Homer Grunn 
and Lily Strickland. One important phase of work in 
a music department is the teaching of rhythms. How 
much better this can be done than by a study of 
primitive rhythms—using tom-toms, gourd and bone 
rattles, and metal gongs for the students to practice 
on. This department can supply much in the way of 
music for chanting, off-stage effects, rituals and 
dancing for the production. From experience I know 
that boys are an obstreperous quantity in music 
classes, and for the same reason know that this 
problem is solved by interesting them in these 
rhythm instruments. I completely won a class of 
boys from a slum area and aroused their interest to 
fever pitch by playing the “Dagger Dance” from 
“Natoma,” letting them accompany it with tom-toms, 
then teaching them the dance. They used every 
possible excuse to perform this dance—even to 
trying to incorporate it into the Christmas pageant. 





® I want to emphasize the importance of having 
dancing in your plays. Children clamor for action 
and it can be controlled and stemmed from an educa- 
tional source through dancing. Any period you may 
choose will have a wealth of dancing to study. Both 
literature and art abound in descriptions, paintings, 
and sculptures which show actual dance patterns and 
poses. Be sure to get the co-operation of the depart- 
ment of physical education in this. Enlist the boys’ 
gym teacher to help—it is no longer ‘‘sissy’’ to dance. 
Boys love to do wild, primitive and Indian dances. 


® Naturally the dramatic teacher can play an 
important part in the project by directing the play 
and making the result a concentrated whole. 


® Every domestic science teacher places great 
emphasis on costume design and production. These 
teachers will welcome the chance to make the cos- 
tumes. The techniques of the selvage edge, cutting, 
picoting, hemming, fitting, and embroidering are the 
same whether the object be a house dress or an 
Indian costume. 


@ In your plan do not forget the manual training 
shop. The teacher here can be invaluable in making 
furniture and flats for your set. Even the language 
classes can be brought in on some of the projects. 
Certainly the science classes can contribute much in 
the way of proper stage effects and natural history 
items. 


® Does such a project seem impossible for a public 
school? I think not, for I have seen children from the 
ages of five to sixteen follow such a program for three 
hours each Saturday morning for approximately 
twenty-five weeks and present eight very creditable 





and worth-while productions. If your school is one 
interested in the creative processes of children there 
is no end of possibilities in such a project. It is 
admirably suited to private schools. 


® I have given you, in general outline form, the 
manner in which such a program can be worked out. 
It can be made as elaborate or as simple as desired— 
or as the school budget directs. It can be made to fit 
any art history period. Each teacher will, of course, 
add her own original ideas, and mould this plan to 
fit her teaching environment, and local working tools. 
Those teaching in a foreign district have limitless pos- 
sibilities. I believe it is a valuable plan, for the 
students will in a:great degree receive training and 
knowledge which they rarely receive before college 
age (scores of your students never reach college) 
and if carried out over a number of years, having each 
age level progress from the study of one period to the 
next, they will leave your school with not only a fine 
understanding of things artistic, but also of the 
cultural history of the world. 


@® With such a system you think not only of the 
students’ future benefits, but also you solve many of 
your present teaching problems. Think what it would 
do for the general atmosphere and student attitude 
to have them going from one class to another full of 
enthusiasm for their work, not wanting to stay at 
home for fear of missing something. It is the modern 
method of integrated study. Such a plan can run 
smoothly, culminate in something worth while, and 
ward off such a volcanic eruption as is brought on 
by the annual operetta which is prepared in a few 
short weeks, and when all over is worth nothing. I 
offer this Theatre Arts Project as one to be seriously 
considered. 





History can unfold as a series of fascinating events when art is added 
(See page 204 for the story) 











ewe Editor wishes to thank and acknowledge the many letters, too great a number to be answered individually, coming from grade 

teachers everywhere expressing appreciation for the help School Arts is giving them. The next volume is now being planned and 
material is needed as soon as possible from all school years, on any school project and arts and crafts. New ideas for Halloween, 
Thanksgiving, and Christmas especially requested. School Arts pages count on giving its readers a national monthly review of the 
best ideas actually done in the schoolroom, and has pioneered in creating many other successful ideas generally used. For mailing 
material to Schoo! Arts be sure to read notice on page 2ll. 
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HISTORY AND CHESTS &@ & & &@& 


e e e e PEDRO J. LEMOS, Director, Stanford University Museum of Fine Arts, California 


ORLD history and chests seem to me 
to belong to each other. An array of 
chests put in a row is like a chrono- 





characters, and the life of the peoples 
of each period. Chests were the 
most used articles of furniture, the one piece taken 
when all else was discarded for journeys to new 
lands. Chests also served a double purpose of con- 
tainer and a seat, as chairs were used only by the 
nobility and wealthy persons for many years. 


® Chests were plain and inexpensive in years of 
struggle and poverty, elaborate or ornate in periods 
of prosperity. Every epoch and history division can 
be pictured by the chests, coffers, and baggage con- 
tainers of each nation. There is no piece of art that 
can tell so much of a nation’s progress or decline as 
the handicraft that housed the apparel, the documents, 
and the wealth of the lord or lady, servant or vassal 
of all the ages. 


® Many a chest from the past has revealed through 
its contents, or carved or inscribed inscriptions often 
found on cover, front, or interior secret compartment, 
the history, travels, and fortunes of former owners of 
remote pasts. Its fortitude, due to durable construc- 
tion, to withstand rough handling from wheelbarrow, 
mule back, coach, or shiphold has given it long life. 
It has been enabled to outlive its fond owners of 
several generations. No other furniture has been so 
constantly man’s companion, no article has been so 
cherished as a practical heirloom by former genera- 
tions and so welcomed by surviving descendants. 


® Whether the chests were iron or wood, covered 
with leather or ivory, tapestries or lacquer, examples 
of the world’s finest craftsmanship in many materials 
have come down to us from past ages, to museums the 
world over. Many private collectors also have 
gathered the chest as one of man’s finest art achieve- 
ments. The chest with its broad, inviting panels as 
art spaces has certainly lured many an artist-crafts- 
man to do his best upon its surface. 


@ Many shapes and proportions have developed in 
the long history of the chest and special shapes seem 
to have attracted different nations. The Russian and 
the Moorish, the Chinese and other nations prefer 
certain shaped chests. Too, the chest when over with 
its travel days and kept at home has gradually de- 
veloped into the bureau and highboy with added 
drawers and compartments. The old army documen- 
tary record chest carried on mule back in Spanish 
crusades finally came home as a “mule chest’ and 
developed into the glorified Spanish ‘“varganeo”’ 
with ivory and gold surfaces engraved and painted 
with elaborate scenes and designs. Even the old 
Spanish iron-bound chests with multiple locks and 
ponderous keys were much sought by stage coach 


The 
medieval 
wood worker 
produced 
beautiful 
chests with 
primitive 
tools, so 
durably 
made that 
many of 
them are 
still used 
for service 
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drawings 
engraved 

from 
ancient 
engravings 





The iron 
hinges, 
locks and 
iron orna- 
ments were 
all made by 
hand in 
medieval 
times 





A beautiful fourteenth century chest 

















A Church Chest 
from Spain —_ 





Carved Chest from Damascus 
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Gothic Bed Chest 





Chicago, 
Art InStitute 


carriers for safely carrying treasure across the 
continent in days of western bandits. 


® The three types of chests—clothes, church, and 

treasure chest—as they became parts of home fur- 
nishings were placed upon legs. The clothes or 
domestic chests were often dowry chests—‘hope 
chests’’—to contain the store of linen which a bride 
took to her new home. During the seventeenth 
century these marriage-chests became gorgeous 
caskets, inlaid with ivory and precious stones. The 
chests of the eighteenth century were much larger 
than those of the seventeenth century, with two 
drawers at the bottom. The later chests became 
simpler and undecorated without panels, losing much 
of the beauty of those in the fourteenth to the seven- 
teenth century. 


® The church, or ecclesiastical chest, usually was 
elaborately carved with figures of saints, sacred 
symbols, hosts, and crosses. They were used for 
holding vestments and church plate and parchment 
documents. Many old English chests carried the 
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linenfold pattern and heraldic devices or chivalric 
figures of knights. Many of the English chests were 
made by Flemish craftsmen and brought from 
Flanders. 


® The treasure chest, or coffer, was mainly for the 

storage of valuables and often contained a secret 
drawer. The modern Spanish vargueno nearly al- 
ways has a secret drawer and many oriental chests 
have a concealed section opened only with a secret 
spring or pressure applied at some certain spot. 
Many times the treasure chest became an immense 
affair with a complicated lock taking up the whole 
underside of the cover over which an elaborate 
engraved or pierced metal shield is placed. 


@ All in all, the history of the chest can give the 
boys and girls of any live and progressive classroom 
a wonderful project combining art and history, 
craftsmanship and geography, literature—in fact, 
almost every subject in the school curriculum can be 
invited into the chest. Let the girls design linen 
chests or dowry chests and the boys design and con- 
struct treasure or “‘pirate’’ chests and the class will 
buzz with interest. 











Vargueno from Peru made by Inca 
Indians with inlaid wood decorations 
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HISTORY AND ART with LANTERN SLIDES 


HISTORIC BACKGROUNDS RELIVED THROUGH PICTURES 
ANSTRICE CARTER KELLOGG ... . Saugus, Massachusetts 
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The art class produced their own town history lantern slides using etched 
glass and coloring inks, covering the finished subject with plain glass 





O LIVE in a town rich in historic back- 
ground is not only my privilege but 
the privilege of hundreds of others 
throughout the land. 











® Vital records were not kept in the 
early days, printed matter of historic 
interest is but scant; legends of olden days, unless 
retold, are soon lost to posterity. 





@ Each year, as the history of Saugus, Massachu- 
setts, is studied, some attempt is made to illustrate 
these historic facts. But why not something of more 
permanent duration? Why not lantern slides, with 
definite recordings for each slide? 


@ Several of the Parent-Teachers Associations, as 
well as members of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and our superintendent were interested 
when the project was discussed—so etched glass, 
plain glass, and lantern slide inks were purchased. 
This commercial ink for the coloring of slides proved 
fairly expensive so the chemistry department in the 
school experimented and found a reducer for this 
purpose. 


® First, sketches were drawn and then reduced to 
the standard size for the lantern: 314 by 4 inches. 


® Research was necessary for stories, facts, and 
definite data. Many descendants of our early settlers 
are pupils in our public schools today, so once more 
attics were searched and accounts of olden days were 
related. 


® As much imaginative work was made as was 
possible, backed by research for correct drawings of 
landscape, architecture, and costumes to fit the 
narrative. 


® Eleven ships left Cowes, England, on April 8, 
1630, bound for the new world. The Ambrose, the 
Jewel, the Talbot, the Arbella (formerly the Eagle, 
but renamed for Lady Arbella Johnson whose hus- 
band was a large contributor to the expedition). On 
the Arbella, a little vessel of 103 feet, 350 tons, and 
28 guns, came Gov. John Winthrop, Sir Richard 
Saltonstall, William Coddington, Simon Bradstreet, 
two hundred in all. Six weeks later the Arbel/a came 
into Salem (meaning peace) Harbor. It was from this 
band of sturdy pioneers that the first settlers of 
Saugus came. 


® The Indians of the section were of the Pawtucket 
Tribe, and from all accounts proved friendly—their 
only enemy being the Tarratines from along the 
banks of the Penobscot River. 


® And so our heritage reveals itself. After the 
drawings were made, to scale, they were traced upon 
etched glass, painted, then plain glass was placed 
over the painted side. These two pieces of glass were 
bound together with passe partout tape, then they 
were ready for the lantern. 


® Care has been taken to have the slides follow in 
sequence. 


® Lantern slides of this nature are not only of local 
interest to those who live in this township, but to all 
who are really interested in the growth and the pre- 
servation of our American institutions. 


“I do love these ancient ruins 
We never tread upon them but we set 
Our foot upon some reverend history.” 


—John Webster in ‘‘Duchess of Malifi"’ 
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A MINIATURE ACROPOLIS 8 = & @ o@ 


R. MACKINNEY STEIGERWALD, Art Director, Mynderse Academy, Seneca Falls, New York 


UR History of Art class of Mynderse 
Academy chose as a project last 
February the building of a miniature 
model of the Acropolis (Citadel Hill) 
of Athens. This model when finished 
was on exhibit in the library of the 
school for a week. 





® The model showed the Acropolis restored rather 
than in ruins as it is today. The buildings, which 
included the Parthenon, the Temple of the Wingless 
Victory, the Propylaea, the Erechtheum, and the 
sculptures were modeled from clay. The hill itself was 
made of real rock and showed the few trees which 
were at its base. 


® In addition to the clay model of the Acropolis the 
exhibit included several pencil sketches of various 
buildings of the Acropolis, a pastel drawing of the 
Parthenon restored showing the original colors used 
on the building, a pen and ink sketch of the Acropolis, 
and pen and ink sketches of sculptural and architec- 
tural details. Models, made of paper, were shown of 
the three Greek orders of columns, Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian, and several clay models of Greek origin 
made in practice for the work on the Acropolis. 


® To make the model the class had as a basis a 
thorough study of Greek art in its three periods, 
covering the study of Greek architecture, the Greek 


orders, the construction of Greek temples, and the 
noted Greek sculptures and their artists. 


®@ The Age of Pericles, often called the Golden Age, 
yielded works of special excellence, and the Acropolis 
with its Parthenon was one of them. It was for this 
reason that the History of Art class chose this subject 
to model in miniature. Phidias’ bronze colossus of 
Athene Promachos, erected on the Athenian Acrop- 
olis to celebrate their victory over the Persians, 
towered above the temples themselves; the sun could 
be seen glinting on her spear by seamen fifty miles 
away. This statue, and other smaller ones on the 
Hill, were carefully modeled in miniature of clay 
and bronzed to represent the originals. To Pericles, 
who had a passion for the beautiful, we owe one of 
the most exquisite things—the Parthenon. The 
Mynderse Academy History of Art class voted that 
Greek Art had very rightfully been often acclaimed 
the perfect art. 


® The books used for preparing the exhibit in- 
cluded: 


“Apollo'’—Reinach 

“History of Art’’—Goodyear 

“History of Greek Art’’—Tarbell 

“Nature, Practice, and History of Art’’—Magonigle 
“Art Through the Ages’’—Gardner 

“Early Progress’’—West 
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HISTORY OF PERIOD FURNITURE & 


HELEN R. SNOOKS, Art Supervisor, Newton, New Jersey 


N TEACHING the history and periods 
of furniture, I have the pupils use 
maps of Europe and the United 
States. Small pictures of furniture 
are needed to paste on the maps. I 
find the leaflet published by Good 
Housekeeping best for this work—''The Principal 
Periods of Furniture Design Since the 12th Century.” 
The maps are Rand, McNally & Company's Europe 
and United States, American Series, size 14 x 2l. 
Six Europe maps and three United States maps are 
needed for each pupil. 





@ Map l—Europe. Gothic. The earliest period in the Gothic 
Period 1150, 1200-1550: The Gothic style originated in France 
1150-1200 and spread to England, Germany, and the Netherlands. 
Italy adopted the Gothic style about 1300. The Gothic style 
flourished in England from 1150-1200. The furniture was mostly 
chests, elaborately carved, cupboards, and architectural con- 
structions for churches and cathedrals. Chests served for all 
purposes. Chairs were reserved for nobility. Benches and stools 
were in common use. On Map 1, Europe, chests and cupboards of 
the Gothic style are located and pasted on the countries where 
this style flourished, namely, England, France, Italy, and the 
Netherlands. 


@ Map 2—Europe. Renaissance. The Gothic style was aban- 
doned in Italy about 1400-1450 due to Renaissance revival of 
classic forms. The Renaissance originated in Italy 1500-1600, 
and its revival moved from Italy to France, from France to Eng- 
land. The Renaissance in Italy was divided into three periods: 


Early, High, and Decline. The Renaissance in France flourished 
during the reigns of Francis I, Henry II, Henry IV, and Louis 
XIII. In England under Henry VIII, known as Tudor Period, and 
Elizabeth, known as Elizabethan. 


@ Map 3—Europe. France. On this map are placed the different 
styles of furniture influenced by the reigns of the following rulers: 
Louis XIV; the Regency when Philippe and D’Orleans reigned; 
Louis XV; Louis XVI; the Directory and Empire Period when 
Napoleon ruled. The furniture of Loui; XIV, XV, XVI periods is 
found to be very elaborate, gilded and painted woods, inlay and 
marquetry being used. Society was uppermost at this time, so 
French fashions were luxurious and over-refined. 


@ Empire style obtains its name from the period when Napoleon 
ruled, 1799-1814. Napoleon copied and adapted furniture forms 
and decorative architectural motifs of the Roman Empire 


@ Following is a list of the French Periods: 


Louis XIV 1643-1715 
Louis XV 1715-1774 
Louis XVI 1774-1793 
Directory 1793-1799 
Napoloen 1799-1814 


@ Maps 4, 5, and 6—England. Corresponding periods in Eng- 
land were Jacobean, Stuart, and Cromwellian Era. It was during 
the rule of Charles II, William and Mary, that we began to see an 
influence in furniture in England. English chair or Restoration 
chair is an outgrowth of this period. The English chest on stand 
with bun feet, known as William and Mary design, originated and 


received their names from the period when they ruled, 1688 
1702. 
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@® Map 5—England. Early Georgian in England, 1700-1760. 
The reign of Queen Anne influenced the style of chairs of that 
period. 1702-1714 cabriole legs were introduced, also solid splat 
back in chairs. From the Queen Anne Design, Early Georgian, 
Georgian, and Chippendale developed. 

@ Map 6—England. Late Georgian in England, 1760-1800, we 
find Sheraton, Hepplewhite and Adam styles at their height. 
Robert and James Adam were architects and did more work in the 
line of building than constructing furniture. Houses designed and 
built by Adam brothers were of the beautiful classic style. 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton were cabinet makers. Many beautiful 
designs in pieces of furniture as chairs, tables, bookcases, and 
sideboards are attributed to these men. 


@® The Gothic tradition did not arrive in America until about 
1650. While Gothic styles were flourishing in Italy, France, and 
England, explorers from the different countries were sailing the 
oceans for discovery of new lands, 1492-93-1502. 


@® Colum)us set off from Spain, 1492, he showed the way; other 
explorers followed; the explorers were Spaniards (Balboa, Ponce 
de Leon), Portuguese (Magellan), Frenchmen and Englishmen. 
Through these explorations a new world had been found. This was 
called America after Amerigo Vespucci, an Italian. 

@ Ponce de Leon, a Spaniard, discovered and named Florida. 
St. Augustine, Florida, was founded and settled by the Spanish, 
1565. Cortes conquers Mexico. Santa Fe, New Mexico, was 
settled by Spanish, 1598. De Soto and his men wandered from 
Florida northwestward and discovered the Mississippi River. All 
this gave Spain a claim to what is now the southern part of the 
United States. 

@ The French sent Marquette and Joliet to explore the Missis- 
sippi River. A few years later another Frenchman named La Salle 
floated down the river to its mouth, claimed all the country 
drained by it for France and called it Louisiana. 

® England, stirred by these voyages, sent out John Cabot, Italian 
by birth. Cabot sailed along the coast of North America, and gave 


the English a claim based on discovery. Sir Francis Drake, Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, like Raleigh, made several attempts to found 
an English colony, but failed. 

@ The first successful English settlement was planted in James- 
town, Virginia, by John Smith, 1607. 

@ The first permanent English settlement in New England was 
made at Plymouth, 1620, by the Pilgrims. Because the winters 
in New England were colder and the soil less fertile than in the 
South, the houses, the occupations and the whole manner of life 
were very different in the two sections. Tobacco plantations 
flourished in Virginia. The people lived on plantations, while the 
people of New England lived in towns. After the Pilgrims landed 
in New England, houses were quickly and crudely constructed; 
also simple furniture and necessary pieces were made. The Ply- 
mouth Colony suffered great hardships but finally began to 
prosper. 

®@ This brief history of the founding of America, the settling of its 
colonies, which later became states, gives us the background of 
American furniture. 


@ Map l1—United States. The earliest pieces of furniture found 
along the New England Coast are known as later Gothic style in 
America, 1650-1700. Reproductions of furniture of the Mother 
Country constructed and built by the Pilgrims. In New Hamp- 
shire were found spindle back, Carver and slat back chairs and 
chair tables. In Hingham, Mass., we have a fine example of the 
trestle table, dated 1681. The earliest form of chair or stool was 
located in Hart House, Ipswich, Mass. The Wainscot chair, found 
in Massachusetts, is the most Gothic in style. As the colonists 
prospered they were able to send to the Mother Country for furni- 
ture. The cabinet makers in America were copying and repro- 
ducing furniture brought from the Mother Country. 


@ Map 2—United States. Renaissance influence in America, 
1700-1780. English gate leg tables dated 1700 were found in the 
Bowler House, Portsmouth, Rhode Island. Also highboys dated 


(Continued on page 7-a) 
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Above and below are engravings made from 
illustrations in a book printed in 1493. Modern 
views of the Campanile and St. Marks are 
shown for comparison with the quaint draw- 
ings by the medieval artist. The opposite page 
shows the interesting group of bridges in the 
great art city of Florence, Italy, and one can 
find the same medieval tower and bridges in 
the old print. The castellated stone building 
may be seen at the left point of the Santa 
Trinita Bridge in both the modern photograph 
io : and the 1493 engraving. The fine craftsman- 
Sart —— \ ship of past ages has art value for all time. 
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The Bridges of Florence showing the bridge of Santa Trinita, the bridge, Ponte Vecchio in the background 
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GORDON de LEME 











The Armor Maker, Stirrup Maker, and the making of Coats-of-mail 
were important crafts connected with warfare in the Middle Ages 
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Caesar described Geneva as of some size with temples, aqueducts, ports and ships. Later history describes the pagan temples 
changed to Christian churches and much of the city concentrated on high ground with the church of St. Peters near the top 
of the hill 
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The Wood Worker, Nail Maker, and Lantern Maker were important peaceful crafts needed in the building of homes and cities 


XVLMA* 








The ancient city of Ulm on the left bank of the Danube is mentioned in history as early as 854. During the 15th century it reached 

its height of prosperity with a territory of 300 square miles and 60,000 people. The church in the picture was commenced in 1377 

and finished in 1890. Note the mural decorated bridge gate tower, the sun dial, the large swan, and remember this engraving was 
made before 1493 
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One of the Macomb School Murals, Mt. Clemens, Michigan, 
showing the mountain type of castle with masonry built walls 





o 





A 1493 wood engraved illustration showing a flat country wattle wall barrier as a protection to a turreted group of towers 
and timbered homes of country folks. Stone gateways, an inner moat and pointed tree trunks in the river bank and inner fort 
approach serve as further protection 
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Picture study or art history is made inter- 
esting to pupils with silhouettes and cut- 
outs by Lillian Sturges of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. To this she adds the stories 
about the artists or the subjects such as 
Baby Stuart, Blue Boy and other famous 
pictures. This lesson always impresses the 
costumes, coloring and important details 
upon them so they will never forget them. 








Making silhouettes from picture subjects teaches 
pupils the important art principle of mass or sim- 
plicity of form 








A PAGEANT of ART through the AGES 


* Public Schools, South Bend, Indiana 


ABBIE LOUISE PIERCE, Director of Art 





HE Art and Home Economics depart- 
ments had for years contributed much 
to the success of the schools and 
particularly to musical and dramatic 
activities. 





® It occurred to some of us that we 
might initiate a project and ask their support and at 
the same time help us to interpret some of our 
objectives to the public. 


® It was suggested that the two departments—Art 

and Home Economics—join in the presentation of a 
pageant. Pageants such as we had in mind are 
rarely published, so a committee was chosen to 
write and arrange it. This committee, which con- 
sisted of five members and the directors of the two 
departments, acted as a steering committee all 
through the preparation to its completion. 


® It was decided to make it a Pageant of Art 
Through the Ages and to stage it at night at the 
Athletic Field. It consisted of nine episodes, begin- 
ning with the Babylonians and depicting the Court 
of Hammurabi. The episodes which followed in 
chronological order down through the centuries, 
constituted highlights in the history of civilization. 
Nine junior and senior high schools participated. 
Each school was assigned an episode according to 
the age of the students and the size of the school, 
for which they were responsible for the designs, 


* x 





costumes, properties and the dramatization of a ten- 
or fifteen-minute act. The episodes were as follows: 


The Court of Hammurabi 

The Siege of Troy 

The Meeting of Anthony and Cleopatra 
A Roman Circus 

The Death of Balder, Viking 

The Adventures of Marco Polo 

A Medieval Tournament 

European Peasantry 

The Conquest of Cortez 


@ When the project was finally launched at the 
beginning of the second semester, careful research 
began. Libraries and every available source of 
information was scanned. All designs must not only 
be characteristic but authentic. The art classes 
designed, executed, and decorated all the helmets, 
shields, properties, etc., and the home economics 
classes made the costumes. 


®@ The project must pay for itself. In order that the 
receipts from the sale of tickets should cover the cost 
of the production, two performances were given. To 
costume 2,000 actors and still keep expenses down 
required very careful buying and a great deal of 
ingenuity. The materials used for the costumes, most 
of which cost 9, 10 and 11 cents per yard, were pur- 
chased in the basements of stores and from unclaimed 
freight shops. A generous amount of gold and silver 
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and show card paint with powdered tinsel made the 
cheap colored cottons look like gorgeous brocades. 
Most of the armor was made from an inexpensive 
grade of oil cloth with the reverse side out. Silver, 
gold, and powdered graphite made the armor look 
like polished iron or brass. It is possible to buy so 
many lovely colors in cotton that very little of the 
material was dyed. 


® The wigs were made from hemp rope dyed the 
various shades. Although a poor substitute for hair, 
it answered very well at the distance seen. The mer- 
maids on Cleopatra's barge had long hair made of 
hemp rope dyed a vivid green. The glittering hair 
nets worn by the Greek women were wire dish cloths 
from the dime store. 


® Twenty-five horses with heads and necks of papier- 
mache were constructed over plasteline molds. 
These varied in expression, personality and color. A 
large Egyptian barge, 30 feet long, with silver oars 
that moved to the rhythm of the music, was built on an 
auto chassis, also a Viking ship and a Spanish 
galleon. Canvas and beaver-board were used over 
a wood construction. The boats were propelled by 
oarsmen, who, although they appeared to be seated 
in the boat, were really walking. 


® The Trojan horse, 16 feet high, was built entirely 
by a junior high Industrial Art class. It was large 
enough to hold several of the Trojans who were 
hidden inside to emerge at the proper time. New, 
shiny pie pans with a tomato can painted black and 
thrust through the center, formed the eyes. The Wall 
of Troy, 200 feet long, moved into the picture and 


surrounded the city. It was made of gray cotton 
(Continued on page 7-a) 





Two scenes in the Siege of Troy 
part of the Pageant Through the Ages 








"A YEAR IN A CRAFT GUILD” 


RELIVING THE MIDDLE AGES in the SEVENTH and EIGHTH 
GRADES of the HILLSBOROUGH SCHOOL, Hillsborough, Calif. 


HAT were the Medieval Craft Guilds? 

How did they create all the wonderful 

examples of art that are still existing 

today? One can read about it in text- 

books, but wouldn't it be more fun to 

slip back in time and see how they actually worked? 

And this is just what the seventh and eighth grades 
of Hillsborough School did. 


@ It all started with a pamphlet of Fisher Body called 
“Craft Guilds—Their History and Influence’’ which 
gave a short resume of the movement and emphasized 
the high standards of workmanship and co-operation 
which existed among the bands of workmen in the 
Middle Ages. Mr. Paul Parry, the teacher of combined 
Social Studies and Shop at Hillsborough School, 
happened upon this booklet and realized the happy 
combination of his two subjects. Recalling the guild 
hall where the craftsmen gathered for meetings, he 
wished for a gathering place for the various crafts 
carried on in the school. At the same time he remem- 
bered that his manual training room was used only 
two or three afternoons a week. Why not recreate 
the room into an “Arts and Crafts Center’’? The idea 
presented to the seventh and eighth grades was 
received with enthusiasm, permission was obtained 
from the principal, and work began. 


® The general plan consisted in moving the manual 
training tables into the center of the room for common 
usage and building booths around the side of the 


HARRIET WITBECK 
Stanford University, Calif. 


wall which would act as bases for the various crafts. 
Aside from the Manual Training Shop which would 
include work with the lathe, wood-turning, and 
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machine work, the room was to have a Paint and Dye 
Shop, a Weaving and Basketry Shop, a Leathercraft 
Shop, and a Pottery Shop. Here would be a place 
where teachers from different departments could 
bring their craft classes. Here, at last, they would 
have a special corner for their materials as well as the 
use of a big workroom. 


®@ The room foundation was about twenty-five feet 
by forty-five feet with a row of windows on the north 
and one small opening window at the back of the 
room. As a fine starter for a medieval effect, a panel 
of dark wood ran along the lower half of the wall. 
Following up the character of this wood panelling, 
partitions of similar wood were projected from the 
walls to divide the room into booths. About four feet 
high in themselves, these partitions were encased by 
a scaffolding which framed each booth and rose 
above the projections to level off at the same height 
as the panelling. 


® In charge of this construction the seventh grade 
divided themselves into groups to supply the equip- 
ment. They worked together filling out the details of 
the room in an effort to make as complete a workshop 
as possible. Within the booths tables and shelves 
were set up and tools bought or made. A potter's 
wheel was built and special work tables were devised 
for the various crafts. Not only did they supply the 
practical necessities but they tried to make an at- 
tractive workroom. The small window at the back 
of the room was grilled with spindles shaped on the 
lathe, and ivy was trained along the walls. In this 


agreeable atmosphere the students began to apply 
the crafts, shaping pottery and weaving baskets along 
with the work of general construction. 


® To make an even more pleasing workroom, the 

eighth grade, under the direction of Miss Rose 
Brennan, the art and music teacher, designed a mural 
for the upper part of the wall. Appropriately they 
arranged the subject matter so that above each 
booth was painted material pertaining to that 
particular craft. They studied the heraldry of the 
Middle Ages and decided to use the shields of the 
Carpenters’ Guild and of the Weavers’ Guild as their 
symbols. In addition to these shields they drew 
figures representative of the workers in the trades. 
For the pottery shop they designed craftsmen admir- 
ing vases, and similar drawings were created for 
each workshop. In specially assigned groups they 
worked out segments of the wall space, drawing their 
designs first on ordinary sized paper. After correc- 
tions were made these designs were enlarged to 
scale and then painted with oil paints directly on the 
flat oil finish of the wall. Completed, they had a 
pleasant workshop, and best of all it was their own 
They had made it, and they would work in it. How 
much nearer their medieval prototypes could they 
come? 


®@ They could come nearer medieval life and they 

did. They planned a graduation play with a medieval 

setting. This time the project was not confined to two 

grades, but pupils from the fifth to the eighth grades 
(Continued on page 8-a) 





The eighth grade under Miss Rose Brennan designed a mural for the upper part of the wall, 
appropriately arranging the subject matter over each booth to pertain to that particular craft 








ART APPRECIATION 
IN HIGH SCHOOL 


KATHERINE TYLER 2% #% #% + 2% 
Lake View High School, Chicago, Illinois 





ODERN teaching of art appreciation 
in high school dispenses with literary 
phases such as history or biography. 
The entire aim is to establish contact 
between the values of art and the 
experience of high school pupils. 

This is accomplished by comparative and analytical 
class exercises which seek understanding of art as a 
creative process. We must devise means to help our 
pupils realize greater feeling and receptivity to the 
artist's message. A broad survey of art masterpieces 
is more helpful than concentration on a few because 
art principles grow into the pupil’s understanding 
atter numerous experiences with many examples. 
We no longer follow a period by period discussion 
of the continuous evolution of art, but instead give 
brief resumes of the underlying factors governing art 
development. Passive inspection of pictures is a dull 
affair for pupils but they enjoy discussion, questions, 
and expression of interpretation by class members. 














® Through contour drawings pupils indicate with 
free, direct expression their feelings of the form, 
rhythms, and compositions of masterpieces. They 
seek the elements of structure and the character and 
feeling of the rhythms which represent the individual 
quality of the masterpiece. Making contour drawings 
is an enhancing experience for pupils which far 
excells simply verbal naming of subtle qualities in 
great paintings or sculpture. Contour drawings give 
an activity by which the pupil learns to live the artists’ 
experience in creation by participation in similar 
rhythms. He learns how lines lead the eye from one 
part of the composition to another, thus achieving 
unity and order. Contour drawings aid appreciation 
because growth in awareness of art values must 
begin at the level of the pupil. He eliminates all 
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surface detail and expresses the powerful arrange- 
ment of the dominant lines, noting adjustments and 
effective oppositions. His line sketches should sug- 
gest stability and cohesion, carry the eye through the 
principal transitions of the composition, preserve lines 
and principal forms intact, and indicate refinement 
of proportions. 


® Art appreciation lessons are intended to give the 

pupil a valuable criteria of judgment, so that he may 

know the art values in products of his own age and 

time. He will relate his experience with great master- 
(Continued on page 9-a) 
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Through contour drawings pupils indicated with free direct expression their feelings of the orm rhythms and compositions of masterpieces 
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BRIEF ILLUSTRATED HELPS, new ideas, and new ways of using old ideas are invited 
for this section. Address all articles to Pedro J. Lemos, Stanford University, California 


PICTURE GALLERIES ...WITHOUT TEARS 


HELEN LOWENTHAL, London, England From Child Life 


BHIS is the time of year when the supersti- 
tion which compels people to visit 
picture galleries has its strongest hold. 
For foreign journeys, and the mere fact of 
taking a holiday in another country, 
induces the strangest belief in the 
necessity of visiting art galleries. Parents 
who seldom think of spending a Saturday afternoon 
in the National Gallery can be seen urging their 
young round the endless stretches of the Louvre. 
Galleries, Museums, Castles and Cathedrals, are at 
this moment receiving their due toll not so much of 
rightful appreciation, as of blood sacrifice, whilst 
troups of footsore, backsore, and eyesore human 
beings process through them. It is high time that we 
revolted agains this sacrificial element in sightseeing. 
In no instance is it more useless and foolish than in 
the matter of seeing pictures. An intelligent response 
to a work of art cannot be produced by the fetishism 
of the guide book, but neither can it be relied on to 
arise spontaneously in the mind. We do not expect 
in the case of literature, or of music, that appreciation 
and understanding should spring up overnight. It 
is just as unreasonable to expect that we should get 
an overwhelming impression of Rembrandt or 
Leonardo because we have crossed the channel and 
paid ten francs to see the Louvre. 





@ There is no clear-cut educational formula for 
giving a child an understanding and enjoyment of the 
art of the past. While the young child has not yet 
reached the age when he is interested in anything 
beyond his own creations, and the immediate present, 
there is no real reason why he should be asked to 
look at works of art. There is always the danger of 
giving him a lifelong loathing of a gallery by drag- 
ging him there too young. When he begins to enjoy 
History, Art can be brought in purely as an interest- 
ing sidelight and illustration. The massive Egyptian 
tomb sculpture, or the prancing horses of the 
Parthenon frieze, can be used to make Egypt or 
Greece actual for him. But at this point it is quite 
mistaken to make aesthetic criticisms part of an 
introduction to Art. We have all experienced the fatal 
effects of being told that the Greeks created the 
finest sculpture in the world, whilst we gazed at the 
dismal casts of the Venus de Milo or the Discus 
Thrower in the art room at school. Most people who 


distrust their reactions to art do so because they were 
quite unable to admire the objects they were told to 
admire in early youth. They have grown up with a 
firm conviction that art is a veiled, never-to-be- 
revealed mystery. If a child is led to accept sculpture, 
painting and architecture as a natural illustration to 
history; if, at every stage, he is shown photographs 
and reproductions which really illuminate his lessons; 
if visits to Museums and Galleries are an integral 
part of his education, he must inevitably gain under- 
standing and true feeling for works of art. On the 
other hand, the ineffectual attempt to carry out this 
ideal is quite fatal when the schoolroom is hung with 
yellowing photographs of The Leaning Tower, with 
engravings of the Boyhood of Raleigh, or with those 
thoroughly misleading, but generally popular, re- 
productions of the great Dutch painters, no interest 
in art can survive. If visits to Galleries and Museums 
are mob expeditions for which there has been no 
preparation, they can only do harm. 


@ It seems to me—a mere amateur educationist— 
that a truly aesthetic feeling for art does not come to 
children much below the age of fifteen. If they have 
grown accustomed to looking at pictures, and if by 
that time they have a certain sense of historical 
evolution, they will spontaneously find a personal 
delight in what they see. Then comes the moment 
for serious discussion of why a picture is good or bad. 
Composition, color, and the materials of the painter, 
are of interest now. In analyzing the conception of 
a painter the only reasonable method is to make 
comparisons with the works of others, and with what 
the child may have done himself. And indeed for 
the child who has been lucky enough to have had full 
opportunity of expression in painting and craft work 
the transition to Art History will come easily enough. 
It should not at this stage be more than a very general 
consideration of different methods of approach in 
painting. (The brilliant unreality of the fourteenth 
century, the growing reality of the fifteenth, etc.) If 
Art History is composed of a long catalogue of 
individual lives, with dates, principal works, and 
chief characteristics, it has as much relation to the 
appreciation of painting as the ‘Kings of England”’ 
have to the historic sense. In the last year before 
leaving school it may be possible to provide Art 

(Continued on page 9-a) 








PICTURES in PANTOMIME 


E. SHALLOP, Oregon City, Oregon 


N ART exhibition of fine reproductions was 

secured for the Mt. Pleasant School in Oregon 
City. During the six weeks prior to the hanging of the 
exhibit, a background in appreciation had been de- 
veloped in order that the children should derive as 
much as possible from the reproductions. 


® In connection with the exhibit each grade chose a 
picture, studied it, and arranged a pose from it. A 
series of poses were presented in a program as fol- 
lows: 


® A wooden frame 41% feet by 6 feet was used as a 
picture frame. As the curtain drew apart, showing 
the actors in their pose, a child appeared outside the 
frame and told a short story about the picture and the 
artist. 


® The following pictures were presented: 


Feeding Her Birds—First Grade 

The Knitting Lesson—Second Grade 
Boy With a Rabbit—Second Grade 
Miss Bowles—Third Grade 

The Solemn Pledge—Fourth Grade 
The Angelus—Fourth Grade 

The Gleaners—Fifth Grade 

Song of the Lark—Sixth Grade 


Boy with a Rabbit 





Song of the Lark 





The Gleaners 
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THE LITTLE THEATRE TEACHES HISTORY 
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ETERMINING this year to correlate our work in Art with that 

of our Geography, History, and English we used as our 
project, The Little Theater. This type of project is both easy and 
effective, and may be used in any grade. The accompanying 
illustrations were made by fifth grade pupils of Fairmount School, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 


@ When the fundamentals of figure drawing had been learned, 
they were applied in the making of the pictures selected from 
Geography and History lessons. Our slogan was ‘‘fit and fill the 
space.” Measuring was emphasized as an essential part in figure 
drawing as it develops accuracy, training both the child's eye 
and hand. 


@ The next essential was to acquire a clear understanding of 
harmonious and balanced relation of color schemes. With the 
color wheel constantly before the pupils they were soon able to 
produce pleasing combinations. We used crayon on manila 
paper and special effort was made to produce deep, rich tones. 


@ The individual pictures were next pasted together with 
gummed paper tape. This produced the film for our motion 
picture. 


@ The theater stages were made of cardboard, gummed paper 
tape (which can be purchased in rolls from any paper supply 
house), drawing paper, and a variety of shades of tonal paper. 


@ The front of the stage may be varied in size and shape. The 
opening should be large enough to permit the view of the entire 
picture which for our theaters was 9 by 12 inches. Analogous 
shades of tonal paper, arranged in original designs, decorated the 
front of the theater. 


@ The film, consisting of from 20 to 40 pictures in our project, 
was rolled on two pieces of broomstick each about 12 inches long. 
These were fastened to the cardboard in such a way that the 
rollers rotated. 


@ We never lacked material since the children were always on 
the lookout for suitable pictures. Now, during their leisure time, 
after school and vacations, the work they have learned to do here 
is carried on at home. 


@ Upon completion of the project we knew that the children had 
gained, in a pleasant way, much that would really stay by them of 
both the Geography and History of the grade as well as the 
confidence in self and the satisfaction that comes from work 
well done. 


@ As the final step in our project the children, in groups of 
operator and lecturer, gave showings of their pictures to the other 
grades of the building, to the P.T.A., and, finally, to a group 
teachers’ meeting. It was the preparation of these “‘lectures’’ that 


HELEN SHEILS, Fairmount School, Duluth, Minnesota 
INDIANOLA WILLCUTS, Supervisor of Art Education 
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gave best opportunity for the English work and showed the really 
keen study of detail the pupil had made. His Little Theater now is 
each child's proud possession. 
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LIFE in the MIDDLE AGES 


LYLE MACE, Columbia, S. C. 


VERY problem has its solution. More and more am I finding 

this true as I go from problem to problem in the field of art 
education with my different groups of children. We find our 
problems together—and we find the solutions together. 


@ The mural on “Life in the Middle Ages’’ is a solution to such a 
problem faced by a group of fifth grade children in the Hyatt 
Park School. The group of children as a whole was not above 
average in any sense of the word. Getting their interest in a unit 
of work in the Social Studies class was a task, and holding their 
interest was a greater one. 


@ After the subject of ‘‘Life in the Middle Ages’’ was introduced 
to the children by the Social Studies teacher, I took recognition of 
the fact that many of them were discussing its different phases 
among themselves. And on these scattered fragments of thought I 
started grasping and building ideas. One phase of the subject led 
into another and before we realized how deeply we had delved 
into the stories of the past, we found ourselves searching the 
school library for pictures and material on the subject. The 
children unintentionally and unconsciously, I think, began group- 
ing themselves according to the subject of most interest to them. 


@ One group became interested in the castles of the period; 
another, the ships; a third, the tournament and all the aspects of 
orders of knighthood; a fourth, the life of the nobles as compared 
with the life of the peasants or the serfs; and a fifth, the stories of 
the Crusades. The boy who more or less became the leader of the 
Crusades group and who was largely responsible for that portion 
of the mural did not miss, I daresay, one single bit of the romance 
and glamour of those people who were so ardently and so pas- 
sionately interested in saving the Holy Land that they gave up 
home and everything dear to them to follow the cross. He is a child 
who definitely spends his time dreaming and finds it difficult to 
stick long enough to his work to make his dreams come true. 


@ Finally, we had come far enough along that our knowledge 
was so organized that our one idea became that of painting a mural 
to depict the ‘‘Life in the Middle Ages.’’ So wherever the child's 
greatest interest was, that was the group he worked in. 


@ At first the children did drawings on cream manila paper 





and as they drew objects and figures that we could use, we put 
them aside to retrace later on the cardboard. We spread the seven 
panels on two long tables and worked on the mural in such a way 
that we could not lose sight of the work as a whole. We wanted 
to be sure that all the different parts fitted together so that the 
finished product would be a complete picture. 


@ After all the drawing had been completed, the children, under 
supervision, painted the mural with tempera paints. We had to be 
very careful that our colors suited the objects and that our distribu- 
tion of the bright and dull colors was a pleasing one. 


@ Just after the mural was completed we used it in our annual 
art exhibit. This section attracted particular attention and much 
comment, as parents, teachers, and visitors examined the work 
and realized what a large field of knowledge had been mastered 
by those fifth grades. 


@ Afterward the superintendent announced to the children that 
he would have the mura! framed and hung as a permanent decora- 
tion in the Social Studies classroom. This, of course, assured the 
children that they had really done something worth while. 


@ As a group study, this was a valuable experience which in- 
volved much planning and careful handling of materials. Friendly 
rivalry encouraged progress and timid students, feeling that they 
were a part of this united labor, gained confidence in their own 
ability to do something. Individual pictures are good but very 
often one finds group work of great value, as the children serve as 
a check on carelessness and impose a certain responsibility on 
each other. 


CASTLES ON PAPER 


EDITH M. CULTER, Orange, California 


E HAVE read of ‘‘Castles in the Air’’ but there is nothing 

which brings more pleasure to boys and girls than to draw 
castles. A class of sixth graders were studying the medieval 
period in history. This, of course, gave the chance for castle 
drawings in the art class. The fifth grade, members of the same 
room, begged to be allowed to draw the same thing. Of course, 
their interest was not crushed by denying the request. 


@ Each one was permitted to draw as many as he had time to do. 
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The only requirement was that each picture be finished before 
another was started. There were many very nice ones done—both 
in pencil and crayons. The first grade teacher was kind enough 
to loan some of her large, soft lead pencils to those who wished to 
draw with pencil. Those desiring colors used the wax crayons. 
They not only learned the lessons in shading the towers so they 
would stand out from the rest of the building, but how to show 
their roundness as compared to the flat walls. 


@ Their greatest joy was to see them in photographs and realize 
the results of lights and shades. The question of from which side 
the sun is shining gave them a real problem, and to show sunshine 
on the walls gave them another problem on which to work. The 
conquering of these will always help them in their other drawing 
problems. 


HAPPINESS and CASTLES 


JANIE LONG, Greensburg, Penn. 


F COURSE it's fun when the art period rolls around. History 
isn't bad when it’s so mixed with art and crafts that you can’t 
tell where one stops and the other begins. 


@ Castles have been made a great many times in a great many 
schools, in connection with the glimpse of medieval history given 
the fourth grades of our educational system, but I doubt if a group 
ever had such a jolly good time as the crowd of which I write. 


The frieze shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration was executed by the fifth grade of our 
Irving School, Catskill, New York (Miss Bess 
Topping was grade teacher). The work is 
8 feet long by 3 feet high, rendered on heavy 
paper. The knights and horses were first 
drawn on unprinted newspaper and trans- 


They asked to build the castle, they organized the work, they 
hunted reference material, they figured ways and means for 
putting the castle together. They worked, they played, they 
laughed, they sang, and | suppose in fourth grade language they 
did some special swearing when parts of the castle refused to 
stick together. It was an adventure. 


@ Projects such as this have been carried on many times, and 
the children have received much joy, but this was the first time in 
the school experience of these children that they were allowed to 
talk, to walk around, and to do the directing. They probably 
learned more history, art, and music than they would have from 
four years of teacher—verbalizing. They lived their castle, they 
dreamed it, they probably wore their parents out talking about it, 
but, oh, they loved it. 


@ When the castle was built, and they had learned all there was 
to know of the “‘knights of old,’’ they wrote and produced a play 
based on castles, and knights, and ladies-in-waiting. They wrote 
their own music for the play, and did their own costume designing 


@ And what of the teacher? Miss Margaret Lear was a wonder 
The children bombarded her with ideas and suggestions. With he: 
understanding of human nature she allowed them to try every 
thing, and they learned, and they learned, and they learned. 


@ Yes, it took a much longer time allowing the children to plan 
the work, to experiment, and to carry it out by themselves, but it 
was THEIR castle, not mine, not Miss Lear's, and not one copied 
from a book. It belonged to, and was a part of those wild little, 
precious little, fourth graders in one of the schools in Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania. 





ferred to the frieze after the background was 
painted. The bright blankets and plumes, and 
gold and silver armor against the green back- 
ground make a very colorful picture. 

Each child in the grade contributed to the draw- 
ing or painting. A committee of boys constructed 
the castle from cardboard and oatmeal boxes. 
Delia Clark, Art Supervisor 








WINDOW 
TRANSPARENCIES 


MARJORIE M. MUNGER, Seventh Grade Teacher 
Marshall School, Chicago, Illinois 


UR seventh grade children were given the task of decorating 

the office windows for the principal. We wished very much 
to do something to make them different from the other windows, 
and decided upon transparencies. 

@ As we had been studying life during the Middle Ages, we 
chose a scene of knighthood as our theme. Our problem was to fit 
this unit into the two upper sashes of the windows. These meas- 
ured 36 by 52 inches and each contained four panes. We cut 
very heavy wrapping paper to fit the sashes, fastened it to the wall, 
and two children sketched the figures with charcoal. They 
showed a mounted knight, announced by two pages, approaching 
a castle, the towers of which could be seen in the distance. 

@ We next cut the large papers into four pieces to fit the panes 
of the windows. Eight different children were now ready to begin 
work on the eight pieces. They worked under the supervision of 
the first two ‘‘artists,"’ as color schemes and lines had to harmonize. 
These children cut away the paper from between the lines and 
replaced it with colored cellophane to give the effect of stained 
glass windows. Cellophane cement was used to fasten the paper 
as glue or paste will eventually dry out and the cellophane will be- 
come loose. When the pasting was finished, we painted the one- 
fourth inch lines of wrapping paper with black tempera paint. 

@ When the pieces were again assembled and glued to the 
panes we were very pleased with our work. In fact, we began 
another series for the outer office. This time we used as our sub- 
ject nursery rhymes and stories all little children should know. 
We made these only as large as the panes, 18 by 25 inches, but 
otherwise worked them out in the same way. 

@ Our principal was pleased with the windows, and we were so 
proud of them that we even had their pictures taken and hope 
that yoy will enjoy them too. 


AN ART ACTIVITY: 


A Correlation with History 


and Geography MARY NEWELL 
Central School, Westport, Essex County, New York 


A* AN incentive to their study of history and geography, the 
Westport Central Schoo! children in grade four, under the 
direction of their teacher, Miss Newell, decorated their room with 
colorful Egyptian scenes. 
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@ The locker doors, in the rear of the room, were covered with 
wall paper reversed in order to have the plain back to draw upon. 

@ The pupils made lantern slides from suitable newspaper 
clippings then projected these pictures onto the paper-covered 
doors and traced them there. Later these pictures were crayon 
colored in tints and shades ranging from light yellow to brown. 
Orange was used freely with touches of black, white, and green. 

@ The finished project was a presentation of Egyptian tapestry 
showing Egyptian harvest field scenes. 

@ The blackboard at the side of the room is decorated with two 
scenes along the Nile. One, a Nile boat scene showing the queen 
and her slaves, is crayon painted in black, white, nile green, 
purple, and peacock blue. The second shows the two famous 
plants of Egypt—the lotus and papyrus in flower. This is shown in 
orange, tan, and brown with the lotus blossoms in gay colors. 
These pictures were projected onto the blackboard from lantern 
slides made by the pupils. 

@ The upper walls of this room are decorated with Egyptian 
fans, for which acknowledgments are due Mrs. Carson, art teacher. 

@ An Egyptian boy of cardboard is a happy addition to this 
colorful Egyptian Room. 


As an incentive to the study of 
history and geography the 
grade children decorated 
their walls with colorful 
Egyptian scenes. The Nile 
River scene opposite is one of 
several murals made during 
the project. 
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TAPESTRY MAKING 
in the LOWER GRADES 


RHETA M. AKINS, Supervisor of Art 
Huntington Beach, California 


HE problem of making a large, wax crayon tapestry is one 

which can be organized into a definite drawing procedure 
covering weeks, or even months, of time. All art problems are 
purposely planned to include every phase of drawing needed for 
use on the final tapestry, although each lesson is complete in itself 
as an individual art problem. 


@ There are six general types of problems for class study: Learn 
to show ground levels and mountains; practice skies, clouds, and 
water; observe trees and shrubs; study buildings or houses; draw 
heads front view and in profile; practice figures using stick, oval, 
or mass formation. 


@ It may be necessary to make other individual drawings for 
application on the tapestry, according to the topic selected. 

@ For examples, an ambitious fourth grade, already studying 
knighthood, decided to make a tapestry. They knew how to make 
original drawings of mountains, skies, trees, castles, shields, pen- 
nants, horses, knights and ladies; and they had been given prob- 
lems in lettering. Then, possible plans for a large wall hanging 
were discussed by the class. They finally decided upon a tourna- 














ment, with a grandstand audience, horses in action, flying pen- 
nants, knights and ladies, and a castle in the distance. 


@ Likewise, three seventh grades, interested in California, 
decided to combine their efforts on one large tapestry, They knew 
how to draw palm trees, missions, Spanish heads and figures, and 
chose romantic California as their theme. In the same classes, a 
group of boys and girls preferred the Chinese idea, and insisted 
upon making a smaller hanging with Chinese trees, temples, 
lanterns, heads and figures. 


@ Assembling the tapestry is the most difficult part of the work 
Drawings of heads and figures are submitted, and the best are cut 
out and pinned on the cloth in various positions until an inter 
esting arrangement is found. A center of interest must be settled 
upon and the other figures grouped accordingly. The background 
can be indicated on the cloth in chalk, and also ground levels 
marked for an aid to placement by size. The larger heads and 
figures are pinned low; the smaller figures must be placed high 
Trees and other objects are fitted into the picture in the same 
manner. 


@ Often the result of the first attempt to organize so many pieces 
is a confusion of rows of heads and figures. Then, the drawings 
must be taken down, moved around, and pinned on many times 
until a complete picture unfolds. Groups talking, or walking, and 
various types of people distributed over the cloth must form a pat- 
tern of color, dark, and light. 


@ When a satisfactory arrangement has been made, the children 
draw around their heads, figures, or other objects on the cloth, 
and color them with wax crayon. In the fourth grade, each child 

(Continued on page 216) 


“Romantic 
California’ 
A wax 
crayon 
tapestry 
by 
Seventh 
Grade 
Pupils 








THE MODERN CHILD'S 
APPROACH to MEDIEVAL 
TIMES LILLIAN GRISCOM 


MRS. FRANK PRIMROSE, Art Instructor 
Baltimore, Maryland 


ODERN education has so broadened the scope of the child’s 

mind that no longer is it difficult for the boy or girl of ten to 
grasp in sequence that period in history dating from A.D. 500 to 
1500 which we call medieval times. 


@ Dates hold no terror for these students; they are the wagon to 
which the children hitch their stars, figuratively speaking. 


@ Through progressive education, the length of years has been 
shortened in the mind's eye of the child until now the past lives 
again in no uncertain way. Perhaps the happiest approach to this 
study of medieval times is through an early introduction of the 
works of the Gothic masters and the music of that early period. 


@ By the project method, which draws the child unconsciously 
into an ever-widening field of knowledge, a fifth grade class at 
Friends’ School, Baltimore, last winter spent many happy days 
tracing step by step the development of the art and music of 
feudal times. Having studied ancient history the year before, the 
children were eager to see what happened next in the lives of their 
ancestors. Since music has always been an open door to the hearts 
of the youngsters in this particular group, they responded readily 
to the music of the past. From primitive man onward they fol- 
lowed the musical pattern until they knew how instruments came 
into being and when; how music developed from the simplest 
expression of sound to the intricate themes of the great master. All 
this was not reached at a single bound. There were many, many 
days spent on the manifold developments of man in his relation to 
other social situations, among which of course was the archi- 
tectural side’ which proved equally as thrilling as the musical 
side. 

@ Gradually a careful study of the architecture through the ages 
gave the children a foundation knowledge of Greek, Roman, 
Romanesque, and Gothic architecture. By visits to the Art Mu- 
seum, through the many facilities of the Pratt Library, by talks 
given from time to time by those grown-ups who had traveled 
from one end of the Old World to the other, and by the children’s 
own observation, a wealth of information and a real knowledge of 
the past began to seep into their minds. By means of all this the 
child began to visualize a town of those distant years, built around 
its cathedral, drawing its life and strength from its tall spires, 
gaining all the beauty which the Gothic masters were able to 
contribute to those times. 


@ In order to see more fully a Gothic dwelling, the class painted 
a background of old oak for their own room, and over the doors 


they placed the pointed arches, and high on the walls a few 
stained glass windows colored red and blue. Remembering how 
cold the old castles were, they drew tapestries to place over some 
of the oaken walls. Needless to say, a room with a modern heating 
system needed no tapestries for the above purpose, but the warmth 
of the colors did add considerably to the cheeriness of the room. 
What an achievement that project was when finished! It was 
very creditable, for even the instructor did not mind spending the 
winter in this Gothic room. 


@ From the outside of the cathedral, whether it happened to be 
Sainte Chappelle, Chartres, Notre Dame, or Canterbury, no matter 
the location, the children wished to enter the sacred portals, 
having observed the pointed arches, the flying buttresses, and the 
soft glow from the stained windows. Thus through the churches 
and the castles both the sacred and the secular music of the past 
lived again. Ambrose and Gregory became as friends to them, and 
the times in which they lived were by-words. A Gregorian chant 
was one of the bits of early music that the class learned to sing well. 


@ The soil of old England, perhaps because of our unconscious 
ancestor worship, became the place they loved best in song and 
story. An ancient Welsh lullaby, ‘‘Ordigan Hun Gwenllian,” the 
music of which was so appealing that one of the patrons wrote 
very charming words to it; the old Northumbrian round “Summer 
is Icomen in”; a bit of the Crotch ‘Song of Boland” sung by 
Telfair at the battle of Hastings; a translation of the romanza from 
Crowest, supposedly composed by Richard and Blondel, and set 
to music by our musical director, Miss Isabel Woods, and other 
music equally interesting, all contributed to the picturization of 
the times and gave the socialization so necessary for interest. 


@ The story then of these times the children wished to put into 
their own words, and a play with charming backdrops painted as a 
background for each song was very successfully carried out. 
These scenes were painted on muslin with a fairly dry brush and 
were remarkably good for children of ten. 


Tapestry Making in the 
Lower Grades 


(Continued from page 215) 


did what he could do best; but in the seventh grades, there was 
more personal pride in the individual figures. Some of the draw- 
ings used are much better than others, but the work on the tapestry 
is representative of the attempts of all the children in the three 
classes. The so-called star artists had no more to do than any 
other child. 


@ The border acts as a frame to the picture and therefore should 
not be too elaborate. A simple design will not detract from the 
interest, but will give a finished appearance to the hanging. 





A’ medieval castle 
painted with water 
color by the children 
in their study of medie- 
val times. 








Dates held no terror 
for the students who 
learned history by the 
art project method. 
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HIGGINS 


GIVES YOU A COMPLETE 
COLOR PALETTE 





Higgins American Drawing Inks have 
always been the first choice of artists, 
designers, engineers——all who draw. 
For the student who is striving toward 
a professional career, Higgins high qual- 
ity, true color and even flow permit 
better, neater work in free-hand or me- 
chanical drawing classes. Higgins comes 
in waterproof and soluble blacks, 17 
brilliant waterproof colors, white and 
neutral tint. 

Be sure to enter the 1939 drawing 
competitions sponsored by Higgins under 
the Scholastic Awards. There are two 
projects in Mechanical Drawing besides 
the customary Free-hand competitions 
in the Black Drawing Ink and Colored 
Ink Divisions. In addition to the prizes 
given by the Chas. M. Higgins Memo- 
rial Awards, the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology will give a scholarship to the 
student who enters the best work in the 
Higgins or Dixon Mechanical Drawing 
Divisions. Your drawing teacher will 
be glad to tell you how to enter these 
competitions, or we shall gladly send 


you full details on request. 


HIGGINS 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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HISTORY OF 
PERIOD FURNITURE 


(Continued from page 194) 


1710-1720, with inverted cup turned legs, were 
located in Massachusetts. 


@ Chairs with splat back, early form cabriole 
leg (Dutch influence) bear dates of this period. 
William Savery of Philadelphia became famous 
as a cabinet maker. Many beautiful copies of 
furniture, such as tilt top tables (with ball and 
claw feet), walnut highboys with Chippendale 
influence, are attributed to him. 

@ Map 3—United States. This map shows Early 
Georgian influence, 1700-1760, Late Georgian, 
1760-1800, and Classic revival in America, 
1780-1825. The most populated section of the 
United States was the states along the Atlantic 
Coast. It was in these states where various styles 
and some of the finest examples of furniture were 
found. Because of the climate in the South, 
tabacco plantations flourished and the people 
suffered no hardships as the people did in the 
Northern colonies. 

@ In Virginia and Maryland we find some of the 
finest examples of furniture, some originals, as the 
Southerners were of the wealthy English class 
and could afford to import pieces from England. 
It is in these states that Chippendale, Sheraton, 
and Hepplewhite chairs, tables, and highboys are 
found. Early Georgian chairs have been traced 
to Oriole, Maryland. American Sheraton dated 
1800 have been located in Baltimore homes. By 
American Sheraton we mean Sheraton designs, 
but copies made by American cabinetmakers. 
The splendid reproductions are attributed to the 
following cabinet makers: John Goddard, New- 
port, Rhode Island; Samuel MclIntire, Salem, 
Mass.; William Savery, Philadelphia, Pa.; John 
Townsend, Rhode Island; Duncan Phyfe, New 
York City; Jonathan Gostelorne, Thomas Luftt and 
Benjamin Randolph. Their cabinet work was 
mostly copies of Sheraton, Chippendale, and 
Hepplewhite. 

@ Duncan Phyfe was the only cabinet maker 
who can be credited with originality and that in 
the lyre motif which Phyfe used on chairs, tables, 
etc. 

@ Many lovely pieces of furniture have been 
found in Philadelphia and surrounding towns. 
Mahogany highboys, American dated 1775, also 
Chippendale chairs. The cabinet work of these 
was attributed to William Savery. Chairs bearing 
the dates 1785-1795 and Hepplewhite influence 
have been located in Haverhill, Mass. 

@ Spanish settled in Florida, California, and 
New Mexico, so we find Spanish and Italian 
designs in furniture, while in Louisiana we find 
fragments of furniture which represent French 
influence. 


@ With this set of maps, six of Europe and three 
of the United States, the pupil can easily see how 
History has influenced the style of furniture, also 
the distribution is plainly shown. 

@ The first settlements being along the Atlantic 
Coast is the reason that very few pieces of Period 
furniture are found in the Central and Western 
States unless it has been moved by people 
migrating West. 


A PAGEANT OF ART THROUGH 
THE AGES 


(Continued from page 205) 
cloth hung front and back from the necks of girls 
wearing hoods to match. The shields and hel- 
mets were cardboard painted with powdered 
graphite and highlighted with gold and silver 
paint. 

@ A definite color scheme was worked out so 
that each episode had a dominance of one color, 
like red, orange, or purple, with just enough 
opposite color to balance. The dominant colors 
followed the sequence of the color wheel. By 





“Geography and history made 
interesting with projects” 
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“Useful gifts to take home” 


CRAFT WORK 


offers New and 
Interesting Projects 


Craft hours in the school room are 
happy hours when one of the Den- 
nison craft projects is under way. 
Sand table projects of life in other 
lands offer fine opportunities to de- 
velop the group spirit, as several 
pupils can work on them at the same 
time. Dennison craft is easy and col- 
orful; every pupil can be proud of 
the finished handiwork. A wealth of 
suggestions is contained in the Den- 
nison book, “New Dennison Craft 
Ideas,” 10¢. Write for it today. 


DENNISON’'S, Dept. No. B-114, 
Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me the book, ‘‘New Dennison 
Craft Ideas,’’ for which I enclose 10¢. 


NAME a 





ADDRESS 





OGRE anne SEATE 


You may wish to have these other in- 
teresting books that will be useful in the 
class room. Check those you want and 
enclose 10¢ for each. 


CT How to Make Crepe Paper Flowers 
0) Gay Decorations 
0) Gay Colorful Costumes of Crepe Paper 


Doemnioon CREPE 











WARW°INIW2W2V2*IIVzZ 
SPENCERIAN 


BROAD-EDGE BULLETIN 
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FRAUCES MOORE 
BROAD-ZEDGE PIAMS. 
+ Tho sketch Uno Lone 

at tlio wxacdk size 
Mitha pwuntbr 4 pew, 





Reprints of this series 
are available on request. 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
434 Broadway, Dept. M, New York 

















LEATHER and CORKCRAFT 


Everything practical for graphic and manual arts 
courses. All qualityarticles. Basketry, Looms, Tools, 
Metal, Reed, Raphia, Bases, Silk Screen, Butterflies, 
Linoleum Block Printing, Art Colors, etc. Write today 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
293 Main Street - - Cambridge, Massachusetts 











og -\ A 


STANDARDIZED —Low Fire Art Pottery Bodies, 
Naturs! Potting and Modeling Clays. Burning Red, 
Buff, Cream, White in plastic, casting slip, shredded or 
flour form. Request Bulletin 219. 


UNITED CLAY MINES CORP., Trenton, N. J. 
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means of color contrasts, value, and intensity, the 
principal characters were made to stand out in 
importance. All designs were kept bold with 
strong contrasts in value. 


@ Games at our Athletic Field are played at 
night and large floodlights installed for that 
purpose were brought down to within a couple of 
feet from the ground and colored gelatins placed 
over them. These gelatins were framed and could 
quickly be changed for each episode. 


@ The audience was seated on one side of the 
stadium and a wall 12 feet high and 200 feet long 
was built in front of the bleachers on the opposite 
side for a background. A stage 30 feet long and 
about 4 feet high was placed in the center and 
close to the wall. 


@ During the dress rehearsal, several hundred 
feet of colored film was taken. This was paid for 
by the Visual Education Department. 


@ The interest and enthusiasm of the children 
never lagged from the time the work began, for 
each participant was anxious that his or her act 
should compare well with the others, and the art 
classes did the finest work they have ever done. 


@ Viewed in perspective, the project was a 
great triumph. We had done what the skeptics 
had said we could not do: organize that many 
children and put on a performance that clicked 
with the precision of a clock. We had completed 
an activity program that not only brought about a 
correlation of a number of subjects, but had 
gained the co-operation of nearly the entire 
school system. The Music Department furnished 
appropriate music for each act; the Dramatics 
Department coached the dramatization; the 
Industrial Arts assisted and directed the making 
of ships, chariots, and large properties; the School 
City carpenters built the wall, stage, and some of 
the boats. The entire teaching force in each 
building participating, assisted in dressing and 
making up the actors. 


@ Here was a display of art that was different 
from the general conception held by the public. 
It was a convincing proof that art is not just 
pictures, but a matter of everyday living and an 
expression of the spirit of the time and people. 


“A YEAR IN A CRAFT GUILD” 


(Continued from page 207) 


were included with an accompanying enlarge- 
ment in the number of teachers. Such exienston 
in size called for many unselfish hours and a close 
co-operation of students and teachers to make for 
a successful production. 


@ The older English classes under the direction 
of Miss Nancy Packwood, eighth grade teacher, 
evolved the idea of action centering around a 
medieval fair. Beginning with the opening of the 
fair, the play would continue through a day of 
merrymaking to end on the low note of an 
astrologer come to predict the stars. They wrote 
an outline and then worked original songs and 
dances into the script. The melodies and lyrics 
for the songs were composed by the music class, 
and the dance steps were thought out during 
physical education periods. The individual parts 
finished, the whole was woven together with 
appropriate ad libbing that became the dialogue 
of the play. 

@ Basing their work upon research in medieval 
clothing, the art class designed costumes for the 
play. Once designed, the costumes were put into 
the hands of Miss Edna Cuneo’s sewing class, who 
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KOH-I-NOOR 


Drawing Pencils 


ARE 


10¢ each 
$1.00 the dozen 


* 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 
373 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 











LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


FANCY 





LEATHERS For many years we have spe- 
(whole or half cialized in catering to the 
skins or = needs of the leathercrafter. 

measur 
TOOLS Our stocks are complete _ 

DESIGNS our prices the lowest. 

Pn pas pl SEND 5c IN STAMPS 

o ca anc 

goat skin) For Samples in Art Leathers 


Snap Fasteners 
to match leathers 


Dye Wax Polish 
Sphinx Paste 
Slide Fasteners 
Bag Plates 


Book on jeather | W. A. HALL & SON 


$1.00 postpaid ¥%& 99 Bedford Street Boston, Mass. 


Ideas and suggestions on this 
fascinating work yours for the 
asking. May we serve you? 
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Ideas for Class Work 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass, 
plaaves, Burgess modeling sheet, mirror pictures, studies, 
ss craft, etc. Write for catalog $2 today! 
THAYER & CHANDLER 


910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago 
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THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
© SUMMER COURSES 
fh FOR ART TEACHERS 


2 Figure and Portrait Drawing and Painting 
5 Landscape « Crafts « Principles and Technics 
¢@ of Art Instructions Modeling « Pottery» Adver- 
O tisingeMarionettessDesign and other subjects 
F Courses also offered for credit at Saugatuck, 
Michigan, Summer School of Painting. 

wy Classes under the direction of distinguished 
z resident and visiting faculty. 


For catalog, address Associate Dean 
= THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


School of Fine and Industrial Art 
Dept. SA+ Michigan Avenue at Adams Street * Chicago 
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\S er NTER 


CHOOL 


SPECIAL CRAFT COURSES for 
CAMP COUNSELLORS 


Interesting craft instruction that will fit you for better 
camp positions. New four and six weeks’ courses... 
day or evening classes. Write now for class schedule 
BF giving opening dates and tuition. 
TEACHERS .... ASK ABOUT OUR 
NEW CRAFT EXTENSION COURSES 





383 BOYLSTON ST 
BOSTON MASS 














150-PAGE CATALOGUE 


TOOLS - SUPPLIES 
BOOKS - EQUIPMENT 
UNIVERSAL SCHOOL oF 
HANDICRAFTS 


UNIVERSAL 
SCHOOL OF 


2503 RKO Bldg. Radio City, New York, W. Y. HANDICRAFTS 








SOUTHWESTERN 
*SCHOOL ARTS 


ALBUQUERQUE - NEW MEXICO 


Indian and Spanish Project Materials 











CATALOGUE ON REQUEST - SANDIA SCHOOL - BOX 1696 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


ART 





School of Design for Women 


94th Year. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts. Advertising, stage de- 
sign, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 
Teacher training: B.F.A. degree, 
Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. CaTaLocug. 


1328 WN. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For those wishing practical instruc- 
tion in this fascinating profession by 
a cartoonist of prominence, I offer 
a home study course contributed to, 
and recommended by America’s 
foremost cartoonists. My personal 
advice, criticism and assistance on 
each of the thirty-five lessons. Write 
at once for free prospectus. 


DORMAN H. SMITH 
Box $597 San Rafael, California 


OVER 9000 STUDENTS 


inspired a method that changes failure to success for 
artists. Teachers become artists of repute. Students 
save years for portraiture, landscape, commercial art 
by the Home Course. 


ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOL, Inc. 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., 42914 10th Ave. So. (Winter 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE (Thirteenth Summer 
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made not only their own costumes but those of the 
boys and the smaller children. This class bought 
many yards of cotton broadcloth, cut them into 
patterns of tunics and skirts, and sewed them 
together. As a final touch they designed decora- 
tive borders which were filled in with poster 
paints or sewed on in applique work. 


@ Imagine yourself in a narrow street in 
England crowded with the colorful booths of 
merchants on fair day and you have the set. It 
was designed under the direction of Mr. Parry 
and built by the students. To obtain a Max 
Rhinhart effect, the stage was extended about 
five feet on either side by the addition of slanting 
booths. Half-timber houses were easily effected 
by nailing strips of mattress board painted like 
wood to the frames of regular flats. Tile roofs 
grew out of the overlapping layers of cardboard 
colored red with chalk. Booths were constructed 
of the same material as the timber, and diamond- 
shaped panes were made out of slender strips of 
black paper-cambric. 

@ Sloping roofs, narrow steps, and tiny win- 
dows, it was the very epitome of an old English 
town, and in this setting, dressed in the tunics 
and leggings of that day, the students actually 
were the townsfolk of Medieval England. Coun- 
terparts of the craftsmen of that time they had 
constructed their own surroundings, and work- 
ing together, first in the workshop and then in the 
play, they had not only familiarized themselves 
with the various steps of craftsmanship but they 
had learned one of the most important rules of the 
Medieval Guilds—Co-operation. 


ART APPRECIATION 
IN HIGH SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 208) 


pieces, which are superlative examples of 
organizations, to his own creative expression. 
He will seek brilliant patterns such as Dega’s 
Dancers, learn to compare Cezanne’s handling 
of the bulk of objects through functional use of 
color, as opposed to a merely decorative use 
of color. He will enjoy the simple directness of 
Fra Angelico’s compositions with their emphasis 
on symmetrical balance and Giorgione’s use of 
equalizing forces to secure repose in his Virgin 
and Child. We aim to give pupils appreciation 
through understanding of the emotional values 
of lines, tones, shapes, color. 


PICTURE GALLERIES... 
WITHOUT TEARS 


(Continued from page 209) 


History in its most stirring form, as a synthesis of 
the varied spiritual strivings of each age. Nothing 
can be more exciting than to see the Middle 
Ages as they are embodied in the Cathedral, or to 
reach the Renaissance through Leonardo. Such 
teaching will at least insure that there will be no 
dreary, useless sight-seeing peregrinations in 
after life. 

@ For the younger child a visit to a Gallery 
should be a pleasant and informal occasion for 
making friends with pictures. There should be 
nothing strenuous about it, and no doses of in- 
formation should be provided on the spot. The 
one all-important thing to remember in regard to 
Galleries, Museums, or ‘Places of Interest’’ is 
that anywhere and always Enjoying is more 
important than Knowing. 


INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


FOUR MONTHS 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 


RESIDENT DAY CLASSES 
start February 1st—Send for Catalog15R 
Period and Modern styles, color 
schemes, draperies. All fundamentals. 
Faculty of leading decorators. Longer 
courses in interior architecture and 


design. 
HOME STUDY COURSE 

Same instruction for those who can- 
not come to New York. Personal 
assistance from regular Facuity. Prac- 
tical, simple,and intensely interesting. 
Free booklet describes unusual op- 
portunities and gives full details. 
Start at once. — Send for booklet 15C, 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
515 Madison Avenue, New York City 





EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOLS 1939 


Painting Sculpture Woodblocks 
JUGOSLAVIA Dubrovnik-Mostar 
HUNGARY Lake Ballaton-The Plains-Eger 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA — Veseli-nad Moravou 
POLAND Krakow-Zakopane-Lowicz 
9 weeks New York - New York from $375 upwards 
Supplementary Travel in ltaly-France 
MIDWEST SUMMER SCHOOL ON LAKE ERIE 


Painting Sketching Applied Art 
Anna Lesznai famous Hungarian Artist instructing 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 


Elma Pratt, Director 


-——EUROPEAN ART TOUR—— 


Sailing July 3, 1939, S. S. Nieuw Amsterdam 
Prof. Raten Fanninc, Leader 
England, Belgium, France, Switzerland, Italy, Sicily 
Holland. Optional extension to Germany 


507 Wayne St Sandusky, Ohio 





Write for Folder and full information 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
25 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 














THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION....For Results 


—_——_—_—_—_—_—--- - 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates. 


Intensive Spring & Surmmmer Courses—for be- 
ginners or advanced students. Costume I!lustra- 
tion, Design, Sketching, Color, Stage, Textile De- 
sign, Fabric Analysis, Interior Decoration, Window 
Display, F ny n Journalism, Men's Fashions, Life Draw- 
ing, Drapir Grading, Millinery, etc. Approved by Re 
gents. Frelecsional methods for teachers. Day & Eve 
Free Placement Bureau and Sales Dept. for students’ work 


Investigate Before Registering. Send for Circular 9%. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 roadway, 52d St., New York. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 

FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 

William M. Odom, President 

Mid-year classes provide technical, professional 

training in Interior Architecture and Decoration, 

Costume Design and IIlustration, Advertising De 

ENROLL sign; eockion taaiaen Facilities for advanced 
study in Paris and Italy. Send for Catalogue 

NOW Address Box S. 2239 Broadway, New York 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
Mid-Winter enrollment date Feb. 6 
Commercial Art, Dress Design, 
Interior Decorating, Fashion Illus- 
tration, Cartooning, Industrial 
Design, Ml ustration, ee and 
Painting, Stage Arts, Photog- 
raphy. Suite S-2 
18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


T a LJ R | SUMMER SCHOOL 

OF MODERN ART 
REVITALIZE YOUR PAINTING AND YOUR TEACHING 
AND ENJOY AN UNUSUALLY FASCINATING SUMMER 


12" year 
descriptive folder on request 


GLOUCESTER MASS 
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MID-WINTER* 
ENROLLMENT 


FEB. 6 











SPEEDBALL 
LINOLEUM CUTTERS 





““OLD IRONSIDES” 


An early American subject made with modern 
American-made tools — 


SPEEDBALL Linoleum Cutters 


Your block printing needs supplied by SPEEDBALL 
CUTTERS BRAYERS PRESSES 
ASSORTMENTS MANUAL INKS 

New in addition to the water soluble SPEEDBALL 

Inks, SPEEDBALL Block Printing Inks are now 

made oil type for those who prefer it. Seven 

colors and black and white. 
LESSON SHEET SERVICE 


Write today for a set of our educational charts on linoleum 
block printing and SPEEDBALL Pen Lettering. 


HUNT PEN CO. 


CAMDEN, WN. J. 


Manufacturers of BOSTON Pencil Sharpeners, 
SPEEDBALL Products and HUNT Pens 








KARL BOLANDER 


America’s most 
popular lecturer 


on ART 


Fifteen fascinating Topics 
for SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, 
CONVENTIONS, BANQUETS, 
AND SERVICE CLUBS... 





> Woe stuny 
SATO ART COURSES 
S S Write 


The NATIONAL ART HOBBY GUILD 


279 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio 


MODELING 


Clays To Use... How To Use Them 
68-page book (sixth edition) of illustrations and 
suggestions for modeling in all grades of school 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


Educational Dept. Indianapolis, Ind. 





| enclose 10 cents for Handbook of Modeling. 
Name 
School 


City State 











LEATHERCRAFT 


Amberoleraft— Metal Tooling— Linoleum Block Printing 


Airplane—Ship—Railroad Models 


Tools, Materials and Instructions 
Special 96-page Model Builders’ Catalog, 5 cents 
General Price.List Free on Request 


W. B. POLLOCK, Jr 
92.Lincoln Street : Worcester, Mass. 
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Design in the Modern Manner 
Comes to Your Classroom in 


Simplified Modern 
Design ... contains: 


18 sheets—8)4 x 11 inches 
288 design motifs 


gives you: 

three construction plates, four 
plates in full color, 29 plates of 
modern motifs for flowers, trees, 
birds, animals, decorative figures, 
seaside and ship motives, houses, 
cliff and mountain scenes—plus 40 
designs on the cover. 


Simplified Modern Design 


by Margot Lyon and Esther deLemos 


What is being done in design by the young 
artists of today? Are they following the old 
methods of their predecessors or are they 
blazing new trails? You will find the answer 
in this new portfolio by Margot Lyon and 
Esther deLemos. 


Your creative imagination will be stirred 
to new fields of endeavor when you see these 
new methods and applications of modern 
design. It’s fun to know how to make the 
most ordinary subjects come to life with a 
few strokes of the pen or brush. 


Whether it be sailboats running before a 
spanking breeze ...a young lamb gamboling 
on the greensward ...Swiss Yodelers...or an 
African elephant solemnly contemplating 
the vagaries of nature... each lends itself to 
design in a manner which is surprisingly 
simple yet technically correct. 


You will find this portfolio a fascinating 
prelude to the time when your own designs 
and those of your students take on a new 
style, a new smartness. Textiles, all-over 
patterns, block prints, poster designs and 
countless other subjects will receive a fresh 
and stimulating treatment with this teach- 
ing help. 


Simplified Modern Design contains 36 
plates printed on 18 loose-leaf sheets, as illus- 
trated. There are four plates in color and 
more designs than you would dream of in one 
collection. And...as in many of the SCHOOL 
ARTS portfolios... a bonus has been added 
.. . forty clever designs are printed on the 
inside covers. Don’t miss this wonderful 
new portfolio. Order your copy now! 


No. 201 Price $2.00 
USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER 


SCHOOL ARTS 
192 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


Enclosed please find $2.00 
Send Simplified Modern Design to 


Name 
Address 


City State...... 
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Use these instruction and 
design portfolios to make 


CRAFT TEACHING 


Easy ... and interesting 


A complete library covering the fore- 
most popular handwork subjects pre- 


pared for you by Pedro J. Lemos. 


Textile 


Decorating 
Instructions and dia- 
grams for doing eleven 
different kinds of tex- 
tile decorating, batik, 
tied and dyed, cloth 
painting, wax crayon, 
stick printing, block 
and stencil printing, 
etc. 

17 plates give instruc- 
tions in mixing dyes, 
transferring designs, 
setting colors, and 
other valuable infor- 
ation. 

No. 119 - $1.00 


Leathercraft 
Contains eight plates 
of detailed work 
sheets showing how 
to do the work, eight 
double size, 17” x 11” 
plates of full size pat- 
terns, a plate in full 
colors showing fin- 
ished leather articles 
and a sheet of instruc- 
tions by a master 
craftsman in leather. 
You'll be surprised 
how easy it is for your 
class to make purses 
like those shown at 
right. 

Order Now 
No. 116 only $1.00 











SEE Seery 


LALA 


Art Metal Craft 


17 fine plates, 84” x 
a” ae 8 2. 
plus one plate in full 
color, give you a com- 
plete set of instruc- 
tions, diagrams, de- 
signs and processes 
for doing metal work 
in school at the low- 
est possible cost and 
with a few easy-to- 
get tools. 

Use lead, brass, cop- 
per, pewter. alumi- 
num and tin to make 
evervthing from the 
candle holders shown 
to distinctive etched 
and colored metals. 
No. 202 - $2.00 





Block Printing 

Instructions are in 
diagram showing you 
just what to do in the 
progressive steps of 
linoleum and wood 
block printing. Meth- 
ods of print, inking, 
tools to use and ex- 
amples of how tonal 
arrangements may be 
made are all included. 


There are also 38 
prints showing sam- 
ples of work from 
detailed illustrations 
to simple holiday 
designs. 

No. 109 only $1.00 
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SCHOOL ARTS, 192 Printers Bidg., Worcester, Mass. 


Please send the following Nos. by return mail: 


C) Enclosed is 


Name 
Address 
City 


) Please bill 


State 








Start the Second Semester Right with 


The Art Teacher 


by PEDRO J. LEMOS 






Brings you the best in 
tested art teaching helps 


ORDER YOUR COPY 


NOW! 


No waiting .. get the book at 
once, but pay for it as you 
use it, in only four convenient 


monthly installments 


Imagine having in your hands ready for 
immediate use in your school work a big book 
of 492 pages. . 388 of them being illustra 
tions, giving you the most successful lessons 


List of 17 Chapters loaded 
with ideas ready to help you 


1 Drawing .. Objects, Trees, which other teachers have discovered. Think 


Landscapes of the time it saves you in preparing your 


2 Drawing .. Birds, Animals,People = work. When you need art ideas you find 
3 a and Cut Paper W ork them quickly in THE ART TEACHER. 
4 Painting and Color re 
S Gititien and Medina This book becomes your working library 
Drawing of school art. Shows results with all art 
Modeling and Pottery mediums .. pen, pencil, crayon, water color, 


Design . . The Design Unit tempera, clay, paper, cloth, needlework 

Design . . The Application 

Posters shown which help in teaching health, 

Lettering and Booklet Making 

11 Holiday Projects 

12 Toys and Woodwork 

13 Sewing, Weaving, Basketry 

14 Home and Garden 

15 Puppets and Stagecraft 

16 Picture Study and Nature Study 

17 Schoolroom Helps 

Art Courses for Rural Schools in your hands immediately, you begin to use 

Vocational Art Course forthe it at once.. then for four months you send 
Grades just $2.00 per month. .a total of $9.00. 

Picture Study Outline 


woodwork, toys. Correlation ideas are 


ok 
oo os Oo 


civics, geography, and history. Shows you 
how to stretch your art supplies by using 
economical material, such as newspaper 
tin cans, corks, old suit boxes, and so on 


Special plan to help you use THE Ak] 
TEACHER while paying for it in four easy 


convenient payments. . $1.00 puts the book 


Send only $8.00 if payment 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW! is sent with order 


Vv Vv Vv 


SCHOOL ARTS ieee 192 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


] Enclosed is $1.00 . . Please send the big 492-page book, Art Teacher . . After te 
~ days | will send $7.00 or accept your Budget Plan or | will return the book postpaid 
Enclosed is $8.00 . . in full 


Name 
Street 


City State 
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Do you know the new 
modern way to teach 
drawing from models? 


Here is a new collection of 16 large size plates 
which show progressively the steps in the teach- 
ing of drawing — outlines, space proportions, 
massings or blocking, foreshortening, perspective, 
and light and shade. 

Drawing becomes twice as interesting with these 
illustrated instruction plates because each lesson 
develops step by step methods. 

You get your help in 16 big plates, 11” x 14”. 
Models usedl are from the famous Caproni 
Galleries of Boston and you'll be surprised how 
easy it is to demonstrate to your class this 
simplified way. 

You find different treatments for pen, pencil, 
both hard and soft, brush work, crayon, crayon 
and wash, white on black, and chalk. Subjects 
you like to use include animals in all positions, 
heads, hands, etc. 

With today’s demand for more drawing, you 
couldn’t select a more valuable collection. The 
above illustration represents only one of the six- 
teen plates now ready for your use, so send the 
coupon below and get your complete set right 
away. 


The price is only $1.95 


so send your order now 


SCHOOL ARTS 


192 Printers Building - Worcester, Mass. 


Enclosed is $1.95 . . . Please send 
“MASTER MODEL DRAWING” 


Name 
Address 


City.. State 
12-a 


READERS INDEX TO 
ADVERTISERS 
FEBRUARY 1939 


ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 


Art Institute Art School Sy enna 9-a 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts .._.. 9-a 
Craft CenterSchool ..... . 9-a 
Anson K. Cross Art School 9-a 
International School of Art : 9-a 
Moore Institute of Art .. ’ 9-a 
N. Y. School of Fine and Applied Art 9-a 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration...” 9-a 
Sandia School .. .. a 9-a 
Dorman H.Smith ...... . 9-a 
Thurn Summer School 9-a 
Traphagen School of Fashion... .. 9-a 
Universal School of Handicrafts . .. 9-a 


ART LECTURES 
National Art Hobby Guild - eK Aa 


ART, DRAWING, AND PAINTING MATERIALS 


American Crayon Company Cover 4 
American Pencil Company 5-a 
H. Reeve Angel & Company _. 2-a 
Bermingham & Prosser Company . 6-a 
Binney & Smith Company... l-a 
Bert L. Daily, Inc. 6-a 
Devoe & Raynolds Compeny : 3-a 
Eberhard Faber , ae 4-a 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Congeny 2-a 
J.L. Hammett Company .. 8-a 
Charles M. Higgins & Company 7-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 4-a 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Company . 6-a-8-a 
Spencerian Pen Company 8-a 
F. Weber Company 3-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. a oe ae 2-a 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company .... 4-a 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES, AND TOOLS 


C. Howard Hunt Pen Company .. .  10-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company. ___. 6-a 
HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
American Art Clay Co... i. 10-a 
American Handicrafts Company ' 6-a 
= eee eee 7-a 
Favor, Ruhl & Co. . 6-a 
J. L. Hammett Company , _ % 8-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company + 6-a 
W. B. Pollock, Jr. . . 10-a 
Thayer & Chandler. .. ats 8-a 
United Clay Mines Corp. 8-a 
Universal School of Handicrafts 9-a 
Waldcraft Shop Tee a ee 6-a 
HOTELS 
Hotel McAlpin . . ..... . 3-a 
LEATHER—TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
American Handicrafts Company —_ 6-a 
©... @eeem@Ce.. . ..:. 6-a 
W.A. Hall &Son . 8-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 8-a 
Osborn Bros. : 6-a 
W.B. Pollock, Jr. . . . . 10-a 


PICTURES AND PRINTS 
J.L. Hammett Company .... . 8-a 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 
Bureau of University Travel . . . . 9-a 


A Library of Source 
Material for the 


Busy Art Teacher 
Classified by Subjects 


in Reference Form 


PROJECTS AND APPRECIATION 


101 Costumes, American, 1775-1925 . $1.00 
102 Costume Design, History of Egyp- 

tian to 1840. : 
251 Creative Expression, 22 plates 
106 Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates 
108 How to Draw the Human Head 
158 How to Draw the Human Figure . 
157 Indian Arts—27 plates, 8% x 11 in. 
113. Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates 
120 Lettering, 21 plates Be 
195 Master Model Drawing ; 
118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 
156 Old World Decorative Designs 
759 Penand Ink Drawing, No.l . . 75 
153  Poster—School Posters, 24 pilates . 1 
104 Poster Panels, 16 plates in color 1 
114 Ships in Decoration, 17 plates . . 1.00 
201 Simplified Modern Design, 26 plates 2 


HANDICRAFT PORTFOLIOS 


pon pe menenee tenants 
SSRSSSSSSSSE 


202 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates . . . $2.00 
109 Block Printing—Pictorial, 

17 plates, 84% x 11 in. 1.00 
116 Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 

17 plates, 8% x Il in. ar 1.00 
119 Textile Deseetine, 17 plates . . 1.00 


MODERN ART PORTFOLIOS 
Collected and arranged by Pedro J. Lemos 
Each title contains 36 plates, 84% x 1l in.; 4 of the plates 
are in full color. 


301 Modern Art in Book Illustration, Type 


Style and Decoration of Book Covers $3.00 

302 Commercial Art and Lettering . 3.00 
303 Decorative Design . ; 3.00 
304 Etchings and Block Prints . 3.00 
305 Architecture—Buildings ; 3.00 
306 Interior Decorating and Furniture 3.00 
307 Novelties and Jewelry 3.00 
310 Sculpture and Pottery 3.00 

BOOKS 
The Art Teacher, Pedro J. Lemos $8.00 
AA Applied Art, Pedro J. Lemos . 5.00 


AG Art Ages, Pedro J. Lemos, 


40 plates, 10 x 12 in. 4.75 
BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 2.50 
a. Color Cement Handicraft, Lemos 5.00 
MGR The Magic Realm of the Arts, 

Bailey : eee . 50 
PPS Plays and Puppet Shows. . . 1.00 
SAC_ Selling Art to the Community, 

Wadsworth . . 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey . €£n 


Send Orders to 


SCHOOL ARTS, 192 Printers Building, Worcester, 
ass., or to the following school supply companies: 


Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. 
Chicago. Practical School Supply Co., 1315 So. Michigan 
Dallas, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. 

Eau (¢ ‘Jaire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 
Lansing, Mich. Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee, W. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Fau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 

3100 W. Cherry St 

Omaha, Neb. Omaha Schoo! Sy. Co., 1113 Nicholas St. 
San Francisco, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 521 Mission St. 
Syracuse, N.Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 


Send full information about Lorado Taft’s 
Little Museum of Greek Sculpture 


W. Genesee. 


Send me numbers. 
Enclosing $ 
Or send bill to Board of Education at 
Name 
Address 
City eaters tele a al 
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SHOW CARD COLORS 














MAKE YOUR MURALS AND PROJECT 
WORK SING WITH BRILLIANCY. THE 
26 BEAUTIFUL COLORS MIX PERFECTLY, 
PRODUCING AN UNLIMITED NUMBER 
OF HUES, WHICH DRY WITH A SOFT, 
VELVETY FINISH, FREE FROM GLOSS. 








INTEGRATE YOUR PROJECTS 
BY USING 


CRAYOLA WAX CRAYONS 


THE RICH CLEAR COLORS 
RESPOND QUICKLY TO THE 
CHILD’S IDEA. THE CRAYONS 
THAT BLEND READILY AND 
RETAIN THEIR BRILLIANCY. 


A TRIAL IS CONVINCING. 





WITH THIS OPAQUE COLOR .. . THE 
CREATIVE IDEA SKETCH IS COVERED 
PERFECTLY WITH A SMOOTH, CREAMY 
COLOR OF UNTOLD BRILLIANCY. 


SCHOOL CRAYONS 
EIGHT COLORS BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
heer SB 41 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 


SRONVOD ALALA BL BAW - 


























BINNEY & SMITH GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 
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PLEASE ACCEPT THIS 
DRAWLET PEN WITH 
OUR COMPLIMENTS 





































Jack it snaps, 
no matter how 
many times 
it’s cleaned. 


a 


AN 
NS 


t goes up, and 
stays up, for 
showeard 
colors. 














That’s why we say to you as an art teacher. . 


Once you actually try a Drawlet Pen you'll know why so many art teachers in every part 
of the country say that it materially helps students to turn out better work. 


our compliments. 





. please accept this Drawlet Pen with 


We want you to give it the severest tryout you can. Clean it repeatedly. Raise and lower 
the reservoir to any needed adjustment . . . and notice how it always snaps back into perfect 
alignment. See for yourself how it continues, even under abuse, to give sharp, clean lines. 


Why not write for your sample Drawlet Pen now? Esterbrook Pen Company, 76 Cooper 
Street, Camden, N. J. or Brown Bros. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


bstertivoR 


DRAWLET PENS 


5 And a firm 

pressure at the 
Ae heel pushes it 
back into tight 


position when 


you want 


to 


go back to ink. 


for drawing and lettering 














Typical objects made by students 
with Hoyt’s Genuine Pewter 


HOYT’S 
GENUINE 





EWTER 


Highest grade pewter made. Contains no lead. 
Highly ductile and malleable. Particularly 


suited for use in school crafts courses. 


Comes 


in sheets up to 24” x 36” and discs 2” to 24” 


in diameter that are perfectly round 


with no 


flat sides or burrs. 14 to 20 gauge. In 


ordering specify size and gauge. 


INSTRUCTION 

PROJECT SHEETS FREE 
On request we shall be glad to send a set of 
printed work shee*s suitable for teachers’ and 


students’ use. Address Dept. 11-38. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


St. Louis 
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NATIONAL SAFETY CRUSADE 


Sponsored by Good Housekeeping Maga- 
zine, a major attempt to save the lives of children 
by reduction in automobile accidents has been 
inaugurated to continue through the year 1939. 
First of all, millions of readers will be reached by 
articles in Good Housekeeping, written by 
experts on traffic and safety. The first of these 
articles is already published. 

Another method of creating interest and enthu- 
siasm for this crusade, among children and young 
people themselves, is by means of Amateur Poster 
and Drawing Competitions for which 36 cash 
prizes are to be awarded. All the details of these 
competitions are contained in a folder which any 
reader may obtain. 

Competition No. 1 is for students in the Grade 
Schools. 

Competition No. 2 is for Junior and Senior High 
School students. 

Competition No. 3 is for Art Schools and 
College Students. 

It is of particular interest to readers of School 
Arts that this “Save Lives’’ competition is en- 
dorsed by such well-known and highly appre- 
ciated men as William Longyear of Pratt Institute, 
who has been chosen as the Educational Director 
of this feature of the Crusade; Forest Grant, 
Director of Art, New York City; Harry W. Jacobs, 
Director of Art, Buffalo; Leon L. Winslow, Director 
of Art, Baltimore; and John Zwinek, Art Director, 
Good Housekeeping Magazine These latter 
four men are to be the judges of the Grade School 
and High School work entered for competition. 

It is expected that an exhibit of this work will be 
featured at the Eastern Arts Association Con- 
vention in New York, April 19-22. 








Teacher’s Pet 


... popularity gf 
based on 
years of 
splendid 
service... 







KERAMIC KILNS 


Assure constant control of all 
firing factors, fuel economy, 
operating comfort, and re- 
markable freedom from repair 


NEW BULLETIN 


No. 361 has unusual value 
to every ceramist. 


Ask for FREE copy today. 


The 
DENVER FIRE CLAY 


om pany - 


EL PA tXA SAL =, 4.4: 
evnocve naa |) 1% muratrreyer 


DENVER, COLO., U.S. A. 








= naa 
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WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


BRILLIANT 
WATER COLOURS 


24 Colours and 4 Neutrals 
in Two-inch Tubes 
at 25¢ per tube 


Yellow . . Nos.1l,2and3 
Orange ... Nos.1], 2and3 
Red . .. . Nos.l, 2and3 
Purple . . Nos.l, 2and3 
Blue . . . Nos.1l, 2and3 
Turquoise . Nos.], 2and3 
Sea Green . Nos.1, 2and3 
Leaf Green . Nos.1], 2and3 
Black White 
Brown Grey 


Write for Illustrated Price List 


WINSOR & NEWTO 


INCORPORATED 
31 Union Square \ 


New York, N. Y 














LEATHERCRAFT 





The opening of our new 


Direet factory has made it pos- 
sible to offer to the teachers 
of Leathercraft, tools and 

from 


supplies at a tremendous 
saving. Write for free price 
the list on famous Dugan out- 

door and indoor Moccasin- 
TANNERY kits, new ideas for belts, 

accessories, bracelets and 
leather carving projects. 


® Write to 
O0.H.DUGAN & Co. 


153 Summer St. 





Boston 





CRAFT WORK IN 


Art Metal and Jewelry 


is always popular with students. 


Send for our latest brochure 
suggesting craft problems. 





... We carry high grade tools 
and supplies for all kinds of 
metal work and will welcome your inquiries. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
37 Aborn Street Providence, Rhode Island 


og 7 -% 4 


STANDARDIZED— Low Fire Art Pottery Bodies, 
Natural Potting and Modeling Clays. Burning Red, 
Buff, Cream, White in plastic, casting slip, shredded or 
flour form. Request Bulletin 219. 


UNITED CLAY MINES CORP., Trenton, N. J. 
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There are very definite rules to be observed and 
the competition closes at midnight, April 1. It is 
important, therefore, that competitors get busy at 
once, and first of all send for complete information 
to William Longyear, Educational Director, Good 
Housekeeping Safety Crusade, 57th Street at 8th 
Avenue, New York City. 
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COSTUME has always been of primary im- 
portance in the estimation of what used to be 
referred to as the ‘weaker sex.'’ Costume design 
has become a major subject in well-organized art 
schools. Interest in dress, the changing styles, 
new fabrics, color combinations, harmonious 
ensemble, is not confined to art schools and 
fashion academies, but every girl on the street, 
behind tke counter, in the office, or in the school- 
room puts a great deal of thought and study into 
their clothes. 

With this preamble we come to the point: There 
is a publication which must be of interest to all 
girls and women—at home, at work, in school— 
whoever and wherever they are, because it tells 
all about every feature relating to costume which 
the ladies desire. 

“Silhouettes of the Season” tells what is proper 
for wearing afternoon, evening, and sporting 
occasions. ‘Pathway to Peace,”’ a Pageant of 
Nations, illustrating the native costumes of many 
countries, one of the most interesting contribu- 
tions in the magazine, is presented in honor of the 
80th birthday of Katherine Devereaux Blake, who 
has done so much for education and world peace. 

The illustrations accompanying the text are 
excellently made and very interesting. Several 
features of an historic nature give life to its pages. 

But here we must stop, except to say that 
Fashion Digest, which is the title of the publica- 
tion, is published quarterly by Ethel Traphagen, 
from her office at the Traphagen School of 
Fashion, 1680 Broadway, New York City, and the 
subscription price is $1.00 in the United States. 
Associated with the publisher is a group of experts 
who forma staff unexcelled in the field of costume, 
fashion, and style. Teachers of costume design 
will find much help in Fashion Digest. 


* * . 


PAN AMERICAN UNION 

Preparations are being made for the observance 
of Pan American Day throughout the Americas 
about the middle of April. Most readers know 
that the Pan American Union is an international 
organization maintained by twenty-one American 
Republics for the development of good under- 
standing, friendly intercourse, commerce, and 
peace among them. Annually a day is set apart 
for concentration on this Union and its value to the 
objects for which it was established. It is hoped 
that many schools in the United States, which is 
the Big Brother of the Union, will take part in this 
observance. 

To assist groups planning to observe Pan 
American Day, the Pan American Union offers 
for free distribution considerable material from 
which the following are listed. The limited supply, 
however, makes it possible to send material to 
teachers or group leaders but not to individual 
students. The material will be ready for distribu- 
tion in February. 

Bulletin of the Pan American Union. Special 
edition dedicated to Pan American Day. 

The Meaning of Pan American Day. A mem- 
orandum on its origin and significance. 

Flags and Coats-of-Arms of the American 
Nations. Historical sketch and brief description 
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GIVE THEM A PLACE 
IN YOUR ART AND 
DRAFTING CLASS 


TO SEE WHAT THEY 
WILL DO FOR YOU 


‘PEEDBAL| 


Triple /nk Contro/ 


DRAWINGSLETTERING PENS 


ARE NOW EQUIPPED WITH FLAT 
SPRING-BRASS INK RETAINERS 
THAT WILL RESPOND TO EVERY 
STROKE AND NOT RESTRICT 
THE ACTION OF THE PENS. 
FAN-SLIT MARKING TIPS AND A 
DISTRIBUTING RESERVOIR AT 
THE POINT OF CONTACT TO 
SPREAD THE INK EVENLY AT 
ANY SPEED Plus EASY CLEANING 


ARE A FEW OF THE REASONS WHY SO 
MANY TEACHERS ARE RECOMMENDING 
SPEEDBALL PENS TO THEIR CLASSES 


There are 27 different Speedballs 
7 @ same and for every use ~* 
in 7 sizes and 4 styles 


Style A + StyleB + Style C+ StyleD + 


Square tips Round tips Flat tips v 


y 


Teachers may obtain free trial pens and 
Sample lesson helpsaby writing: to 








=== CRAFT SUPPLIES = 


The most complete 


plete project form. 


Craft Supplies 





$1.20 to $1.45 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS COMPANY 


Distributors of Quality Craft Supplies 


193 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


Leathercraft stock in the country... 
full sized patterns and designs... 
leather by the whole or half skin, cut to measure or in com- 


hundreds of projects... 


Tools, lacings and accessories. We also 
have complete stocks and materials for Metalcraft, Clay 
Modeling, Beadcraft, Basketry and others. 


Send 10c for the American Handicrafts 74-page catalogue of 


Send 50c for Leathercraft Introductory set consisting of Leather 
Modeling Tool, Calfskin Bookmark, Four Bookmark Designs, 
Leathercraft Instruction Folder, Merchandise Voucher valued at 
25c or 50c on atu first order and 74- or catalogue. Total value 





or 


all for 50c postpaid 





2124 So. Main Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 














COM 


KOH-I-NOOR 


Drawing Pencils 


ARE 


10¢ each 
$1.00 the dozen 
* 


Catalog S-4 is now ready 


for distribution 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 


373 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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of the meaning of the flags and coats-of-arms of 
the twenty-one American Republics. 

Cross-Word Puzzle. Fifty Latin American ports. 

Ask Me Another! Questions designed to test 
one’s knowledge of the history, geography and 
different phases of life in the Americas. 

Commercial Interchange Among the American 
Republics. Special number of ‘Commercial Pan 
America.” 

Pan America. A pageant, by Grace H. Swift. 
Suitable for presentation by high schools—takes 
about 30 minutes to present. 

Tit for Tat. A playlet by David S. Goldberg. 
Suitable for elementary and junior high schools. 
Requires four characters. (Takes about 20 
minutes.) 

Fiesta Panamericana. A carnival, representing 
a gay fiesta as it might take place in a Latin 
American country. Instrumental and vocal music 
and dancing, woven into a colorful carnival back- 
ground. (Takes about one hour and a half to 
present; suitable for senior high school, college, 
or adult groups.) 

Christ of the Andes. A play by Eleanor Holston 
Brainard. (Requires about 15 minutes to present; 
suitable for presentation by sixth grade pupils.) 

Pan American Day. Short Pan American Day 
pageant suitable for elementary grades. 

A Pageant of the Americas. A historical 
pageant by Mullican and Warren. Suitable for 
secondary schools and requires about 30 minutes 
to present. Available through Banks, Upshaw & 
Co., 707 Browder St., Dallas, Texas. Price, $1.00. 

The observance of Pan American Day offers 
opportunities for the writing and presentation of 
original material in plays and pageants. Groups 
presenting original creations are urgently re- 
quested to send the scripts and performance 
details to the Pan American Union. Address all 
communications to the PAN AMERICAN UNION, 
Washington, D. C. 
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COOPER UNION HAS MADE A 
DISCOVERY 


The young American art student is turning to 
commercial work, a survey made public by Guy 
Gaylor Clark, art director of Cooper Union, 
reveals. “Outmoded channels for aesthetic 
expression, such as easel picture painting and 
sculpture, are losing their attraction for the 
student,’’ according to Mr. Clark, who believes 
that the tendencies disclosed at Cooper Union 
are representative of the attitude of art students 
generally. 

Answers to a questionnaire circulated among 
75 per cent of the nearly 500 first, second, and 
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Reprints of this series 
are available on request. 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
434 Broadway, Dept. M, New York 
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The paper you have been 
waiting for has been developed 
and is offered through our Edu- 
cational Department. 


REVELOUR 


31 COLORS NON-FADING 
“‘Nature’s Color Parade”’ 


A new surface and a material 
that will not deteriorate. 


Write for name of nearest distributor 


Dept. S.A. 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER COMPANY 
128 So. Sangamon Street 


Chicago 
Merchants of “‘ Papers with Personality” 


— 
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HtIsTORY in the mak- 

ing—limitless vistas 

of progress set in the 

_ color of centuries— 

| brilliant achieve- 

ments that have made 

the Soviet Union the focus of world in- 

¢ terest! Bustling Moscow and quiet-flowing 

Don, abundant steppes and mighty Cau- 

casus—each turn an intimate glimpse of 

new peoples, new achievements. And one 

great travel organization — courteous, 

smooth-functioning Intourist — guides 

you all the way, easily, conveniently. 

Enrich your experience with this new, 

‘ fresh horizon. Decide to make this your 

year to leave the beaten track. Many 

groups under prominent authorities now 
forming. 

AS LITTLE AS $5 A DAY—COMPLETE! 


Complete transportation in the USSR, 
hotels, meals, sightseeing cars and 
guide-interpreter service are available 
for a3 little as $5 a day—$8 tourist, 
$15 first class. Nowhere is travel more 
exhilarating, less expensive! 


Write for illustrated booklet 62-A 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, or 





Into Inc. 


¢ NEW YORK: 545 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO: 360 No. Michigan Avenue 
LOS ANGELES: 756 So. Broadway 





third year students in the Cooper Union Art 
Schools, show that only 15 per cent would like to 
elect Painting as a major subject next fall. 

Thirty-four per cent of the students expressed a 
desire to major in Advertising Design, while only 
six students would select Sculpture. Nearly 35 
per cent indicated they preferred to major in the 
more practical courses such as Graphic Design, 
Decorative Design, Plastic Design and Fashion. 
Architecture was the choice of fifty-three students. 

The questionnaire indicated that women 
students, usually expected to be devoted to paint- 
ing and the fine arts, according to Mr. Clark, are 
rapidly changing their point of view. Twenty- 
seven favored Advertising Design; 22, Fashion 
Illustration; 18. Decorative Design; 14, Graphic 
Design and Illustration; 14, Painting; 3, Sculpture; 
and 4, Architecture. 

“Ingenuity and originality are the prime re- 
quisites of the artist today,’ Mr. Clark said. ‘‘Mere 
facility in imitating traditional formulas can no 
longer be depended upon for earning a living. 
Art schools and colleges throughout the country 
have been adjusting their curricula in recogni- 
tion of this change. 

“The commercial fields of art such as adver- 
tising, fashion, decorative and industrial design 
offer the student an opportunity for employment 
upon completion of his courses of instruction. The 
student realizes the difficulty of earning a living 
awaiting a reputation which may or may not 
enable him to sell his painting or sculpture to 
some museum or exhibition. 

“The introduction and wide use of the camera, 
practically throwing the representational painter 
out of a job, the changes in interior decoration 
which provide little or no wall space for oil 
paintings, and the slackening of public demand 
caused in part by esoteric eccentricities in the 
current modes of painting, have brought about 
this shift of emphasis in the study of the young art 
student. 

“There is also under way an increasing reliance 
by the average business man on professional 
advice about art, pointing to a more optimistic 
future for the student. The business man is lean- 
ing more heavily upon the artist for help in pre- 
senting his message to the public. Jealousy of the 
competitor who has gained a larger audience 
through his intelligent use of art technique in 








Gives you teaching help all year 
around . 
Shows you what other teachers’ pupils 
’ have actually done . 
Brings nyen practically all the kinds of 
ool work you need 








pnd Art for the Grades with ART TEACHER 


by Pedro J. Lemos 





This book becomes your working library 
of school art. Shows results with all art 
mediums—pen, pencil, crayon, water color, 
tempera, clay, paper, cloth, needlework, 
woodwork, toys. Correlation ideas are 
shown whichthelpin teaching health, civics, 
geography, and history. Shows you how 
to stretch your art supplies by using eco- 
nomical material, such as newspaper, tin 
cans, corks, old suit boxes, and so on. 


Special plan tohelp youuse The Art Teacher 
while paying for it in 4 easy, convenient 
payments, $1 puts the book in your hands 
immediately—you begin to use it at once— 
then for four months you send just $2 per 
month—a total of $9. 


Send only $8 if payment is sent with order. 


SCHOOL ARTS, 193 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
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Pree ee for it is always such a 
pleasure to work on the delightful 
surface of WHATMAN Paper” 


as This is an extract from a letter 
te received recently, but it repeats what 
artists have been saying in a score 
i of languages for a century and a 
a! hall. 


AB? 
RN NSIIINSIOVIONG 


GENUINE HAND-MADE DRAWING PAPERS 


r—EUROPEAN ART TOUR—— 


Sailing July 3, 1939, S. S. Nieuw Amsterdam 


England, _Belgi um, France, Switzerland, Italy, Sicily, 
Holland. Optional extension to Germany 
PROF. RALPH FANNING, Leader 
Write for Folder and full information 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEI 
25 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 














BOOK 0° ARTCRAEZ 
Ideas for Class Work 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass, 
laques, Burgessjmodeling sheet, mirror pictures, studies, 
— craft,Jetc. Write for catalog $3 today! 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St. 
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Chicago 
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STIMULATE YOUR CRAFT CLASSES WITH 


FABRICOLOR-: 


THE MODERN WAY TO PAINT FABRICS 





SIMPLE o EFFECTIVE ° RAPID 
CATALOGUES ON REQUEST . SAmPLet t ANEC 
TO SCHOOLS . AODORES . FaaR i ~ ;7 
4900 SUNSET BLVD . LOS ANGELES . CALs RNMILA 

For those wishing practical instruc- 

tion in this fascinating profession by 
a cartoonist of prominence, I offer 
a home study course contributed to, 
and recommended by America’s 
foremost cartoonists. My personal 
advice, criticism and assistance on 


each of the thirty-five lessons. Write 
at once for free prospectus 


DORMAN H. SMITH 
Box $597 San Rafael, California 
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lightful climate. 
WM. C. GRAUER, Director - 


FIGURE 








LANDSCAPE 


Th PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION: nub 








CHILD ART 
ABROAD 


A widely diversified 
program of graduate and 
undergraduate courses 
includes Painting, His- 
tory, Drawing, Design, 
Crafts, Supervision, Ad- 
ministration. Current 
Problems, Research. 
Weekly Art Gallery Ex- 
hibitions and Gallery 
Discussions. Special 
Dormitory. Intensive 
course in advanced Art 
Crafts given June 13 to 


A competently 
directed survey of 
contemporary teach- 
ing of Art to children 
in various European 
schools. Preparato- 
ry lectures on ship- 
board. Daily discus- 
sions and _ confer- 
ences in the various 
centers studied. 
Conducted in co-op- 
eration with Euro- 


pean school officials June 30. Write for 
and numerous art 
authorities abroad. 


Special Summer Ses- 
sion Art Bulletin “A.” 




















DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


THE PENNS TEVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
COLLEGE, 
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z HAND WEAVING 


Jewelry - Art Metalcraft 

—] Basketry - Seat Weaving 

Pottery - Leathercraft 
Spinning and Dyeing 




















Plan now for vacation and study in the mountains 


June 26 - - August 26, 1939 
TENTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


Edward F. Worst—Rupert Peters—and other well 


known instructors Address inquiries to 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
PENLAND, NORTH CAROLINA 














THE UNIVERSITY 
OF NEW MEXICO 


Field School of Art at 


TAOS JUNE 12-AUG. 5 


| | | | | | | | | indian At ot SANTA FE 


JULY 24- AUGUST 19 
Address: 
REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF N. M., ALBUQUERQUE 


Atansita 





THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION....For Results 


—_—_—_—_—_————— 
) Internationally Celebrated Graduates. 
Intensive Spring & Summer Courses—for be 


ginners or advanced students. Costume II!lustra- 
ion, Design, Sketching, Color, Stage, Textile De- 
sign, Fabric Analysis, Interior Decoration. Window 
Display, Fashion Journalism, Men's Fashions, Life Draw- 
ng, Draping, Grading, Millinery, etc. Approved by Re- 
gents. Professional methods for teachers. Day & Eve 
Free Placement Bureau and Sales Dept. for student's work 
Investigate Before Registering. Send for Circular 9. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52d St., New York. 





THURN or toveen ant 


REVITALIZE YOUR PAINTING AND YOUR TEACHING 
AND ENJOY AN UNUSUALLY FASCINATING SUMMER 


12" year 
descriptive folder on request 


GLOUCESTER MASS 
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M Old White ARTS SCHOOL <cotoxx 


In mountain estate of The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. Seven 
weeks’ course in fine arts for beginners. Coaching for teachers and professionals. De- 
All Sports. July 15 to Sept. 2. Catalog and rates upon request to 
10720 Deering Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


‘CERAMIC S 














THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
~ SUMMER COURSES 
» FOR ART TEACHERS 


Figure and Portrait Drawing and Painting 
= Landscape « Crafts « Principles and Technics 
@ of Art InstructionsModeling « PotteryeAdver- 
© tisingeMarionetteseDesign and other subjects 

Courses also offered forcredit at Saugatuck, 
Michigan, Summer School of Painting. 
wy Classes under the direction of distinguished 
2 resident and visiting faculty. 


For catalog, address Associate Dean 
3 THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


School of Fine and Industrial Art 
Dept. SA*+ Michigan Avenue at Adams Street * Chicago 





BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, COAST OF MAINE 

PENCIL * ADVERTISING * DESIGN 

MODELLING « POTTERY AND ALL 
OTHER CRAFTS 

SPECIAL COLOR * TEACHER TRAINING 

PAINTING IN OIL AND WATERCOLOR 


NOTED FACULTY OF 11 MEMBERS * 19TH YEAR 
SIX WEEKS * JULY 10 TO AUGUST 18, 1939 
FOR CATALOG AND INFORMATION 
REGARDING CREDITS, ADDRESS 


FRANK L. ALLEN, DIRECTOR 
27 FAIRMOUNT STREET, BROOKLINE, MASS. 











business has tempted many to adopt similar 
methods. Recognition of the contribution of better 
design toward increasing sales has improved the 
professional prestige of the industrial artist.’ 

Mr. Clark goes on to say that young people are 
not blind to these new developments; they are 
impatient to enter the new dispensation; and that 
Cooper Union hopes to initiate courses which 
will fill this growing demand. 

Under the questionnaire head ‘Votes for 
Additional Subjects,’’ 31 students favored Photog- 
raphy; 23, Art Appreciation; 17, Stage Design; 
15, Cartooning; 14, Anatomy; 13, Fashion for the 
Night Art School; 11, Interior Decoration; 6, 
special lectures; 9, English, Mathmematics, etc. 


* . * 


William M. Barber, Babson Park, Massachu- 
setts, has been organizing and conducting parties 
on foreign tours for a good many years. All the 
short cuts and highlights in Europe are known to 
Mr. Barber. For 1939, he has quite a list of Inter- 
esting Travel Ventures which are free to all who 
request them. As an appetizer, here’s an Econ- 
omy Tour to Europe which costs far less than the 
upkeep on an automobile—and think of the 
memories to bring back from such a trip! Better 
get the list and look it over. Ask School Arts for 
T.E.B. No. 701, with a three-cent stamp for 


postage. 
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The schools represented on this page offer 
courses in every department of the arts, from 
the art of the great masters to the crafts of the 
modern school. Send for their complete an- 
nouncements at once and plan for a summer 
of inspiration and recreation. 








INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


SIX WEEKS 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 


RESIDENT DAY CLASSES 
start July 10th—Send for Catalog 15R 


Period and Modern styles, color 


schemes, draperies. All fundamentals. 
Faculty of leading decorators. Longer 
courses in interior architecture and 


design. 
HOME STUDY COURSE 

Same instruction for those who can- 
not come to New York. Personal 
assistance from regular Faculty. Prac- 
tical, simple, and intensely interesting. 
Free booklet describes unusual op- 
portunities and gives full details. 
Start at once. — Send for booklet 15C. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
515 Madison Avenue, New York City 





gan. si 
ENTER 


CHOOL 





CRAFT CAREERS PAY 


ieebomnia whether you specialize in one craft or take a com- 
prehensive course selected from nearly 150 techniques we 
teach, you will find that a craft career opens the way to 
interesting positions in schools, summer camps and in in- 
dustry. Write now for NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG BG 
SPECIAL SHORT COURSES 
BEGIN ON APRIL 3 


383 BOYLSTON ST 
BOSTON MASS 











REFERENCE catatoa 


HANDICRAFTS 


150-page, spiral wire bound, 
ail 1 Tools, supplies 


UNIVERSAL SCHOOL oF 


HANDICRAFTS 
2503 RKO Bidg., Radio City, New York, W. Y. 


UNIVERSAL 
SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 











NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, President 

SUMMER SESSION JULY 10 TO AUGUST 18 
SEND Practical, intensive coyrses in Interior Decora 
FOR tion and Design; Costume Illustration, Advertis 
SUMMER ing Design; Life Drawing. Special programs for 


teachers. redits given. Also weekly units 
BULLETIN Address Box S, 2239 Broadway, New York 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


OF ART 


SUMMER CLASSES 


"A R T @ JULY 3— AUGUST 25 
Intensive courses in Art Teach 
ing Methods and Art Subject: 


tor Art and other Teachers—also students. Courses laid out ir 
2-week periods to fit easily into your vacation plans 
Write for catalog information. 


CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 
18 S. Michigan Ave. Suite S-3 Chicago, Illinois 
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School of Design for Women 


94th Year. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts. Advertising, stage de- 
sign, puppetry, jewelry, pottery 

Teacher training: B.F.A. degree 
Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. CATALOGUE 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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